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** Ubique quo fas et gloria ducunt ’’ 


Thanks are due to the Editor of ‘‘ The Sydney Morning 
Herald ”’ for permission to reprint several letters 
which have appeared in that paper 


REPRINTED FROM “THE SYDNEY MORNING HERALD” 
oF MaRcH 2IST, 1918. 


DEATH OF LIEUT. ADRIAN CONSETT STEPHEN 


A cable message has been received from the 
War Office announcing that Lieutenant Adrian 
Consett Stephen, of the Royal Field Artillery, 
was killed in action on March 14. Lieutenant 
Stephen was the second son of Mr. Consett 
Stephen, of the firm of Stephen, Jaques and 
Stephen, Solicitors. He was educated at the 
Sydney Grammar School and at St. Paul’s 
College in the University of Sydney. He grad- 
uated B.A. in 1913, and obtained his LL.B. 
degree in 1915, and would have been called to 
the Bar but for his decision to enlist. After. 
joining the R.F.A, as a 2nd Lieutenant he went 
to the front almost immediately, and with the 
exception of the short intervals of his ordinary 
leave, remained there until his death. He 
volunteered at first for a Trench Mortar Battery, 
but afterwards rejoined the Battery in the R.F.A., 
to which he became deeply attached, and in 
which he gained his remarkable distinctions. He 
was mentioned in despatches in May, 1917, and | 
in June of the same year was awarded the Croix 
de Guerre avec palme for work on the Somme. 
In October during the fighting for Passchendaele 
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Ridge, he gained the Military Cross for conduct 
which was officially described as follows:— 
“Whilst in command temporarily of his Battery, 
under very heavy enemy shell fire, during an 
S.O.S. action, this officer, by his great coolness, 
set a magnificent example to his men. To 
maintain the necessary fire he himself manned 
one of his guns, and during the same action 
attended to and carried into safety a badly 
wounded N.C.O. His example and courage 
went a great way to enable the Battery to be 
kept in action, as the Battery was being very 
heavily shelled. Two days later this officer, by 
his coolness and resource, was the means of 
saving life during a very intense enemy bombard- 
ment. Awarded the Military Cross for the 
above. H. F. Falkner, Lieut.-Colonel.” 

Lieutenant Stephen was promoted during this 
period, and for three months was acting Major in 
command of his battery. While he was in com- 
mand the whole of his battery gained a very 
rare distinction, for it was recommended so that 
its endurance and achievements might be placed 
on the Records of the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery. In a letter received dn the same day 
as the cable message announcing his death, he 
mentions having been offered a captaincy, which 
he hesitated to accept, as the offer was 
conditional on his leaving his old battery. 

A friend writes:—‘‘Adrian Stephen’s military 
record speaks for itself. It bears witness to the 
strength and fineness of his character, to his 
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courage, and to his all round ability.” Readers 
of the Sydney Morning Herald have already had 
opportunities of noting his literary skill, and the 
humour and sympathy with which he observed 
every aspect of life at the front. But only his 
friends and fellow-students can appreciate the 
loss which this country has suffered by his death. 
He had many rare gifts, and they would all have 
been to the fullest extent at its service. He 
seemed certain of success in whatever career he 
had chosen, whether literature or the Bar. To 
wide reading and an independent judgment, he 
united a happy wit, admirable power of 
expression, love of life, and social qualities, which 
made him a leader alike in his college and in his 
regiment. His literary powers as yet are known 
only by a few essays and skits, and by the plays 
performed by the University Dramatic Society 
and the Stage Society; his patriotism by his 
eagerness to volunteer, and by his desire, 
repeatedly expressed, to be considered in all. 
his military career a representative of Australia. 
But, though his promise was unfulfilled, he 
has assuredly added lustre to a name which 
is already distinguished in literature and 
law. He belongs to the band of men claimed 
by this inexorable war who, in the words of one 
of the heroes of Verdun, have thought it “their 
duty to do more than their duty, who knew that 
no life could produce anything more fruitful than 
this example of patriotism, since a death like 
this brings about the quickening and expansion 
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of many lives after it.”” It will be the consolation 
of his friends to know that, little as he anticipated 
a military career, he entered into it with the 
utmost zest, and carried through his long term 
of service with the vigour of his youth and the 
enjoyment of a man who had no misgivings, and 
made friends everywhere and in all ranks. 


PREFACE 


| TAKE the full responsibility for the publica- 

tion of these extracts from letters of my son. 
Excepting those which have already appeared in 
“The Sydney Morning Herald,” he did not 
anticipate that they would pass beyond his own 
family circle and the few intimate friends to 
whom they might be shown. It is the latter 
more especially who have impressed upon me 
the desirability of publishing them. It is pointed 
out that it is good that we should know and com- 
pare the thoughts of the young men who have 
gone forth to do battle for us in this world 
tragedy and listen to their stories of the fight- 
ing. Their thoughts and their views may not 
only interest us, but serve as an incentive and in- 
spiration to others. If nothing else, they reflect 
as in a mirror, the distinct personality of each 
writer and, further, the invincible will, modest 
heroism, and cheery courage with which the 
youth of our race have faced the unknown which 
each day had in store for them. Apart from the 
literary merit these letters may have, the fact 
that the writer was an Australian serving in the 
British Army may give them an added interest. 
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XIV PREFACE 


They cover a period of two and a half years, 
beginning in August, 1915, when at the age of 
twenty-three, after only six weeks training in 
England, he first went across to France, and 
ending just before he was killed in action, near 
Zillebeke, in March, 1918. They give an account 
of his work with an Ammunition Column, a 
Trench Mortar Battery, and a Field Artillery 
Battery. They were written at odd times, in 
strange places and in weird situations, some- 
times in barns, sometimes in ancient deserted 
chateaux, in trenches and in dug-outs: sometimes 
beside his gun or at his observation post. Yet 
there is hardly a correction made by himself in 
any of them, and very few have been necessary 
at all. His thoughts came rapidly and clearly, 
and he had the instinct for visualising on paper 
the ever changing drama of this War and the 
myriad life around him. Much that was personal 
has of course been omitted, while the only 
additions are the names of places, none of which 
were mentioned in the originals. These have 
been obtained from a Record kept by the Battery. 
The accounts of the Battle of the Somme and the 
Battle of Arras, though written at the time of 
the fighting, were not posted until some months 
after, when the events described in them were 
public knowledge. 

His life in Sydney and at the University before 
he left for the Front was full of many and varied 
interests, chief among them being the study of. 
the drama and dramatic criticism. Acting and 
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the drama, were, indeed, almost a passion with 
him. The four plays which he wrote himself 
have already been published, and give a promise 
of achievement he was not spared to fulfil. I 
am, however, naturally difident about saying 
anything about him myself, but the following 
extracts from letters give the impression he left 
upon those who knew him and his work. One 
of the Professors of the University of Sydney 
wrote :—“You know I thought he had in him 
the makings of a dramatist. None of the students 
I ever had in forty year’s experience had such 
an instinct for high social comedy as he, and his 
humour and satire were always playful and 
kindly. It is no wonder he was a sort of 
celebrity among us at the University, and I have 
been much struck by the sad impression his 
death has produced.” In an article in “Hermes,” 
the University Magazine, a friend writes of 
him :—“Ready eloquence, a trenchant wit, rare 
insight into human nature, sympathy and unfail- 
ing humour, combined to make him a charming 
companion, a brilliant raconteur and debater, an 
actor of great promise and a literary genius. His 
whole mind turned toward the dramatic and the 
humorous. .... Besides editing the ‘Pauline’ 
and ‘Hermes,’ he was a leading member of the 
Undergraduates’ Association, the Union Board, 
and the Law Society. He was secretary and 
chief actor of the S.U.D.S. and organised 
pageants, mock trials and revues for Commem- 
oration. And withal this he completed his Arts 
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and Law Courses without a hitch in minimum 
time, and graduated with honours. How he could 
do all these things at one time was a puzzle to his 
fellow students and even to his instructors. The 
secret was that he had remarkable powers of con- 
centration and a wonderful sense of proportion. 
Hence though a very rapid reader, he could 
gather the gist of an argument or the salient 
features of a case while other minds became 
bewildered by detail. His ‘perspective’ was 
astonishing. He never wasted work. It was too 
valuable.” A former member of the staff of St. 
Paul’s College pays this tribute to him :—‘“‘Adrian 
was a tremendous influence and a real leader at 
St. Paul’s, having an enthusiasm for the good of 
the College and its best traditions that was al- 
ways infectious. He seemed to have the power 
of creating an atmosphere of esprit de corps and 
this more by practice than by precept. The 
truth is that he was heart and soul in the College, 
and so everything to do with the College was 
to him tremendously worth while, and he made 
it appear worth while to others by his vehemence, 
by his idealism, by his unfailing sense of humour. 
He always believed in the importance of being 
in earnest, but he believed still more in the im- 
portance of being in earnest gaily. In the 
debating Society his speeches reached the point 
of oratory, and all felt that a big future lay before 
one with such power.” 

He threw himself with characteristic ardour 
into his Military work, and of what he was as a 
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soldier the following letters speak. His Major 
writes:—‘‘He was one of the most brilliant 
artillery officers I have ever met, it is not too 
much to say he was a genius. He commanded 
the Battery in some of the hottest fighting last 
summer with the utmost skill and gallantry, and 
won the Military Cross and Croix de Guerre 
avec palme. As aman he was personally beloved 
by every officer and man and was the life and 
soul of the Brigade.” The Major of another 
Battery says:—‘‘He seemed to be one of those 
rare people with an instinct for gunnery and he 
was to my mind one of the most perfect officers 
I have ever been fortunate enough to meet, be- 
cause he always turned the whole powers of his 
extremely brilliant brain to the job in hand... . 
Heaven knows how much I shall miss him with 
his somewhat mordant and epigrammatic wit, 
and when the memories of dinners we used to 
have on the somewhat rare occasions when 
‘Rest’ came, surge up! He was a great example 
of the Civilian becoming a great soldier, and a 
man whom it was a great privilege to call a 
friend.” | 
Proud beyond words as he was of his gallant 
comrades, the officers and men of his Battery, 
and of the traditions of the Royal Regiment, he 
was a passionate lover of his own country and 
in words which were meant to be his last, he 
says: “This War has made me feel how grand 
it is to be an Australian. I only hope that the 
little part I play in this big affair may make me 
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not unworthy to be classed (in all but name) as 
a real Anzac.” 


“An opal hearted country, 
A wilful, lavish land; 
All you who have not loved her, 
You will not understand. 
Though earth holds many splendours, 
Wherever I may die, 
_I know to what brown country 
My homing thoughts will fly.” 


A. CONSETT STEPHEN. 


Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 


LETTERS AND DIARY 


Friday, August 13th, 1915, 
No. 13 Camp, 
R.F.A. Details, 
No. 2 General Base Depot, Havre. 


Well, here we are, members of the Expedition- 
ary Force, awaiting further orders. 

We crossed on Tuesday last by the Pacquet 
boat “Hortonia.” The passengers consisted of 
about 20 officers and 3 civilians. The weather 
was perfect, and altogether one had no impress- 
ion of “going to war.” One felt in all proba- 
bility Manly was the destination. Once at 
Havre we signed “on arrival” book, and leaving 
our kit on the wharf were conveyed by motor to 
the Commandant’s Office. Again we signed 
books and then were handed a typed slip of paper 
' containing directions to report at this Camp. 
We strolled through the town with its cobbled _ 
streets and huddled horses, and finally took a. 
taxi along the coast. We had lunch overlooking 
the bay and could see a veritable fleet of small 
craft spread over the water and guarded by an 
occasional destroyer. We returned, cashed a 
Cox’s cheque at the Bank of France and con- 
tinued via taxi to the camp. We reported to 
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the Adjutant and were duly conducted to the 
Hutments or Officers’ quarters. <A hut consists 
of a wooden frame work with canvas covering, 
measures about 14 x 8, and contains two or three 
officers. A servant was assigned to me and soon 
unpacked my valise, laying the sleeping bag on 
a rough trestle bed and placing my blankets on 
top. I slept very comfortably though somewhat 
tossed about by a fractious air pillow. I may 
add that our kits had turned up punctually as if 
by magic. There are from 20 to 30 officers here, 
all R.F.A., and when I asked what our duties 
were I was informed tersely “Nothing,” and that 
seems to me to sum up the situation. Some- 
times a couple of officers are detailed to conduct 
a draft of men up to the firing line—otherwise 
we just wait, wait, till we are wanted in the 
Ammunition Column, or even at an Active 
Battery. This Base Depot is situated on the 
slopes of the valley, which has Harfleur at one 
end, and Montvilliers at the other. The Base 
consists of about 20 camps, a veritable city, with 
pathways lined with white stones and flower 
beds bordering the huts. The men are of every 
variety—Infantry, Artillery, Scotch and Irish 
Guards. Some have work to do, the majority 
lounge around smoking, writing, or shaving one 
another in grim earnestness. In the evening 
there are cinemas and boxing contests. Almost 
every day a stream of dirty tattered soldiers 
march singing, into camp and melt as it were 
into tents. They are home from the front. 
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Almost every day a contingent of men, spick and 
span file out with enthusiasm on their faces 
and entrain for the danger zone. On the surface 
one notices nothing that hints at hardship of 
tragedy; and yet beneath the surface the tides 
of war ebb and flow continually and without 
tumult. There seems to be neither system nor 
complicated administration, and yet everything 
slips easily into smoothly running grooves. 
There must be war somewhere, or why does a 
little train keep puffing up the slope opposite 
laden with batteries, and men, and equipment? 
I mentioned that I had not yet done a gunnery 
course, so I have made a point while here 
of studying the Seven Dial Sight and the 
Direction which are the heart and eyes of the 
18 pounder. [ have had to teach myself and have 
only gathered a rough idea, but sufficient to 
prevent my feeling an absolute fool—at least so I 
hope. I had to help in the censoring of the letters 
yesterday—an unpleasant job that smacks of 
eaves-dropping—yet one could not help noticing 
many queer touches of human nature. Some of 
the Tommies’ letters run into religion, others 
talked exclusively of girls and love, all were 
stamped with almost childish simplicity. 

{am writing now in my hut by candle-light. 
This evening J-—— and I had a good dinner in 
Havre and taxied home about nine o’clock. 

10 p.m. Our orders have arrived. We move 
to-morrow. Iam attached (with P ) to the 
18th Division. J goes with the 19th—both 
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are in the firing line, though we may not get into 
a battery at once. I believe that the 18th are 
at a town that has been made famous by the 
number of conflicts that have raged around it— 
with varying successes. Nu’f said. Anyway at 
12 o’clock to-morrow night, we Shall be PaDEeGIDE 
to “somewhere in France.’ 


August 16th (Monday) and later. 
In the train and elsewhere. 


On Saturday last (as per orders) we packed 
up preparatory to setting out for our Division. 
We left the Base at about 5 o’clock and went into 
Havre, where we had an excellent dinner. At 
9.30 we made a move to the railway, the Gare 
Maritime. We reached the train, reported our- 
selves, and then had coffee and cake at a coffee 
stall. A beautiful lady served us and ministered 
to our wants. Then we boarded the train to 
find that seats had been duly allotted to us— 
four in a carriage—which was not unreasonable 
when you remember that the Tommies are 
packed like sardines, 30 ina cattle truck. [ tried 
to make myself comfortable, but found to my 
disgust that my servant had forgotten to put my 
air pillow in my knapsack. All I carried was a 
macintosh and a small knapsack packed with 
shaving tackle, soap, towel and tobacco. My 
valise and suit case travelled in the van. How- 
ever, in spite of the friendliness of numerous 
bugs, I had a fairly good night. The train was 
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tainted with the complaint of all war trains. It 
wandered about at its own sweet will, whistling 
desperately for fear of colliding with other desult- 
ory engines. It took us till 4.a.m. to reach Rouen. 
Here we disembarked and made again for the 
coffee stall, where ladies insisted on boiling 
eggs for us. Really the work of these wayside 
restaurants is above praise. The ladies have to 
be up at all hours to serve impetuous subs; some- 
times a crowd of 200 Tommies stream in with 
hats on the backs of their heads shouting “Merci, 
Monsieur” and roaring with laughter. Then 
the ladies have to hurry with a vengeance. 
P and I sallied out into the town and roused 
up the Hotel de Paris and secured beds. At 
9 a.m. breakfast was served to us, and we 
returned to the station, reported ourselves, and 
received orders to catch the 7.15 p.m. train to 
“somewhere.” That morning we spent wander- 
ing about the town (Rouen), and visited the 
Cathedral, which is probably the finest I have 
ever seen. The elaborate artifice contrasts not 
unfavourably with the British stolidity of St. 
Paul’s. In the evening we took a train to the 
summit of Bon Secours, where the statue of 
Jeanne d’Arc gazes across France. A clump of 
Tommies were staring at it with vague awe, in 
a way that made the Gods smile no doubt. The 
view from the statue was glorious, a panorama 
that embraced the city of Rouen, the windings of 
the Seine, and far away on the plains the white 
huts of many camps. At 7.15 we reported at 
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the railway, and found that a first class carriage 
had been reserved for us. We made ourselves 
comfortable, too comfortable as it turned out. 
P undressed and went completely to bed, 
but I only took off boots and gaiters and lay 
dewn under a coat. <A lantern survey by an 
exasperated R.T.O. awakened us at 3 a.m. “Any 
officers for the 18th Division?’ We jumped up, 
(P—— in pyjamas), and reported ourselves. 
“You have been carried 40 miles past your 
destination, five minutes to get out.” Some 
one had blundered! We dressed a little 
and the train moyed on. Alarms and curses. 
We jettisoned our baggage, leaving it strewn 
for a hundred yards along the line, and then 
leapt out ourselves. It was just light enough 
for us to see that we were at some big station 
with a maze of trains around us. Two Tommies 
gathered our kits and we had coffee at the in- 
evitable canteen which was crowded with a 
huddle of all sorts of soldiers. Outside a few 
Indians squatted and watched the scene with . 
faint smiles. After much questioning we found 
a carriage which could take us back along the 
line, and made ourselves comfortable for six 
hours wait. At 8 a.m. we dashed into the town 
and had a bath and a snack of breakfast. When 
we returned we discovered two Scotch officers 
in our carriage. They were conducting a draft 
to our Division, but they got out at the next 
station to ask questions and the train (with the 
men of the draft) went on and left them. The 
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number of men who are wandering aimlessly 
about France like gipsies is surprising. Nobody 
cares. However, the R.T.O. on the train was 
a decent fellow and helped us to find our where- 
abouts. We got out at our railhead and two 
horses were sent in for us, with a cart for our 
kit, and a guide to conduct us to Headquarters. 
We mounted and set off, cart following, and 
guide trotting in front. Naturally I expected a 
hail of shells and the prospect of doing deeds 
that would be stamped indelibly on the sands of 
time. But, instead we just jogged along the 
country road, passing through grain field after 
grain field and sometimes meeting an old peasant 
woman with a kerchief tied round her head, 
leading her horses or bent double under a truss 
of hay. Suddenly, as we neared a clump of trees, 
an aeroplane shot up like a bird frightened under 
foot, and then another and another till a whole 
flock circled above us and swooped away to the 
German lines about 6 miles off. Then a convoy 
of-wagons passed us, wagons without end, wind- 
ing like a black snake through the yellow fields. 
Staff officers and Generals would sometimes roll 
by in big motors, and we felt that we could not 
be in danger. At last we reached the H.Q. of the 
65th Brigade to which we are attached. The 
Officers’ Mess is in a large white chateau. While 
we waited for the Colonel, an old lady dressed in 
black walked into the chateau looking at us with 
dim vague eyes. She owns the chateau but has 
lost all her family, so what do English officers 
B 
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matter to her? The Colonel came out and said 
—“‘Well, there is a vacancy in the Ammunition 
Column and one in B. Battery.” A moment’s 
excitement. Would I be sent to the Battery? 
“Stephen you go to the Column.” D n, 
double d n. To make matters worse I learnt 
that my subsection was temporarily working 
with the 3rd Highland Howitzer Brigade about 
4 miles away, so that I would be separated from 
my own Brigade before I got to know the officers, 
and would find myself (apparently for ever) a 
wanderer among strange people; add to this the 
fact that the 85th is a Howitzer 4.5” Brigade, 
and the 1/3rd Highland a 5”, whereas the 
18 pounder is the gun I am beginning to under- 
stand and love (for it is a beautiful weapon), and 
you will understand both my perplexity and the 
haphazard methods of the W.O. What gun am 
I to study? It is gunnery that interests me, 
whereas here I am buried among shells and 
horses. However, I suppose it is useful necessary 
work. Well, I set out to report to my Scotch 
colleagues driving in the mess cart with my 
baggage, The driver was cheery and confidential 
and showed me a photograph of his father, posing 
with a battleship in the background. The Scotch- 
men made me welcome to the little chateau 
where they are billeted. Our work is simply 
negligible, the mere supervision (in my case) of 
25 men and 30 horses, and of course the job of 
conducting the ammunition wagons up to the 
Battery. As shell fire is very limited now the 
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wagons only need about one trip per week. Of 
course there is always a chance of having to 
gallop about under shell fire, but that is a 
pleasant nightmare seldom to be realised. I 
have been for a ride with one of the others to 
‘inspect his First Line wagons. We passed over 
a hill from which we could see the second line 
of British trenches—a white streak along a crest. 
There was no sign of life. Then we heard the 
boom of guns and saw puffs of smoke along the 
crest, but for all the excitement the little 
bombardment gave us we might have been 
listening to a salute from South Head. Coming 
back the rain caught us and we took cover in 
a cluster of trees which shrouded a wayside 
crucifix. Since then I have not been out except 
to water the horses when I am invariably covered 
with dust from motor buses bringing men back 
from the reserve trenches. At times our little 
village is a tumult of activity—the buzz of 
despatch riders, the rumble of wagons, and at 
sunset the penetrating roar of aeroplanes, and 
then again it subsides into a sleepy village filled 
with lounging Tommies. As you see I cannot 
thrill you with tales of blood and war, but must 
try to make the most of the peaceful episodes 
that occur behind the scenes. 
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Friday, 
August 20th, 1915. 


Decided to search for my Battery. At 2 p.m. 
I set off armed with a map and accompanied by 
my corporal. Curiously enough I had read a 
letter of this corporal to-day in my capacity of 
censor. He mentioned that a new officer had 
arrived, adding :—“He’s quite young, but seems 
decent. I hope he does not bag my horse which 
he rode yesterday. I am fond of it.” Needless 
to say I did not “bag it.” Well, we set off, and 
made first of all for a ruined town near by 
(Albert) and it ts a ruin. The railway station 
is a tangle of iron and glass, the fronts of houses 
have been torn away subjecting their privacy to 
indecent exposure. Cafes are stripped bare, 
leaving their marble tables standing out white 
amidst the debris, while the church tower is 
riddled and its gilt statue now hangs head down- 
wards with its arms outstretched to earth. The 
town is a sort of modern Pompeii. We rode 
on, and after some difficulty were directed to our 
Battery. A hedge was pointed out to us; we 
could see nothing, but on drawing close we 
caught the glint of a gun, and then discovered 
that the hedge was a honeycomb of passages and 
dugouts, and in the midst were the guns and 
their wagons. ...We could hear a German 
Maxim not far off. The jerking noise reminded 
me most surprisingly of a loud motor boat on 
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the harbour. As I came away a shell or two 
screamed overhead. I saw nothing. Riding 
back we passed a little clump of trees about a 
hundred yards off, and were startled to hear a 
gun boom and then a funnel of smoke curl up 
from the foliage. We could see absolutely 
nothing, but we knew that every hedge and 
every wood concealed gun after gun. Queer 
warfare! We returned by another route through 
villages crowded with Tommies and arrived 
home at 8 o’clock after a most enjoyable ride 
of about 25 miles. 

I am very comfortable here, but the inactivity 
is most galling, especially when I read of our 
achievements in the Dardanelles. Later on I 
shall try for something better. 1 wish I had 
been sent to the Dardanelles. It is good to be 
an Australian these days, no one ever expresses 
anything but admiration for them. They are 
regarded as strange men who are hardly human, 
and who can do things that other men could 
not do. I am gradually getting settled down 
out here, and am sending out my lines of com- 
munication to various people in England. I 
have written to E asking her to arrange for 
the ‘Illustrated London News,” the “Bystander,” 
and the “Sporting and Dramatic,” to be sent to 
me every week, which she at once did. Miss 
R J sent me a cake, my first war offer- 
ing. I wrote to V and arranged for a supply 
- of tobacco and cheroots. I expect them in a day 
or two. I have sadly missed Dad’s cheroots 
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after tea at night, and I shall welcome them 
greedily. I have got the housemaid at 66 to 
send me some of my pet Russian novels, and I 
have asked Mrs. W for biscuits and pre- 
served figs. This should be a gala week for me. 


France, September 13th, 1915. 


Nothing of interest since I last wrote. On 
Thursday last I rode with my sergeant to see 
my Column Commander. He is about five miles 
away, so I stayed to tea with him and came home 
in the evening. The weather was perfect and 
everything seemed at rest. We rode past little 
streams where Tommies bathed or washed their 
clothes or searched their shirts with bitter con- 
centration that told of sleepless hours the 
previous night. Tommies, Tommies, every- 
where. Tommies strolled between poplars, 
smoking and yarning, or gathering round a camp 
fire cooking a meal. Tommies leaning out of 
the windows of barns, polishing their rifles for 
the next day’s shoot, or writing letters on the 
window sill. French peasants herded their cows 
in the field, or piled up their haystacks, old 
women for the most part, slaving like niggers, 
women with wrinkled eagle faces—a regular 
stage type. The peasants are dull machines, 
and seem to care little for the war. But one 
has only to speak to them about the Bosches and 
their voices sharpen like a razor and one 
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reads in their eyes something of the soul of 
France. ... Well, as night came on one thought 
that war had ceased and that the world had 
given itself up to peace and beauty—only for a 
moment could one think that—gradually one 
became conscious of something anxious beneath 
the quiet. Shadows crept stealthily along the 
distant hills—convoys crawling to the trenches 
—ammunition columns speed under cover of the 
darkness, motor cars whisk cunningly behind 
woods, and down in the hollows is seen a huge 
serpent winding along, and the soft song of 
mounting batteries and the shuffle of feet rise up 
to one. Fancies secret and sinister possess the 
night. History never ceases to turn out her 
pages. 

On Sunday evening the men invited us to a 
concert held in their “Estaminet.” The officers 
had a little room set apart for them with French 
sweet champagne supplied by the sergeants. 
Some of the items were really excellent, and the 
evening was most jolly. The call of the foot- 
lights was strong within me, and I shall probably 
“give” something next time. By the bye you 
might send me “Bush Ballads” or an Anthology 
of Australian Poetry, or something similar. To- 
day (Monday) I went up to the battery and the 
Major sent me with a lieutenant to see his O.P. 
It is a tall tree in the midst of a wood. One 
climbs by means of a 50 rung rope ladder that 
sways precariously among the branches. I never 
thought I would reach terra firma with a whole 
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skin. Godfrey climbed with me. We looked 
out over the top of trees and there about half a 
mile away lay two Empires at war—yjust two 
parallel lines of trenches, that was all. We 
could see our communication trench zig-zagging 
up to the firing trench, then came a bare streak 
of “No man’s land,” and finally the German 
trench. Both trenches were lined with masses 
of barbed wire. There was no sign of life—not 
a movement—-all the humanity one could discern 
was two Tommies smoking behind a pile of 
sandbags, otherwise the landscape slept quietly. 
So much for war. To-morrow I go again to the 
Battery to watch the guns at work. 


Tuesday.— Went to the Battery as arranged, 
with my Bombadier. An Infantry Colonel was 
there and wanted the Battery to fire on a point 
where a trench mortar was reported to be. The 
Major, the Colonel and myself and the telephon- 
ist went along to an O.P. We traversed the 
wood and then crept along trenches, for although 
about one mile from the Bosches we were never- 
theless visible. Finally we reached a little cubby 
house place built with beams and sandbags on 
the side of a hill—a peep hole showed us the 
German trenches and a ruined chateau on the 
sky line. Our objective was a small tree to the 
left of this chateau. The Major telephoned to 
No. 2 gun to get ready, then gave the order to 
fire. The shell roared overhead but was a fail- 
ure. Again! This time a huge burst appeared 
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to the right of the tree and beyond it. “Five 
minutes more left—drop 50 yards.” A roar 
overhead and the shell burst right in the trench. 
So much for that. We switched on to another 
target and then I returned-to the guns. Batteries 
were barking all round, and on our left the 
French maintained their ceaseless bombardment. 
I waited at the guns and after a little time the 
Major sent down orders to No. 3 gun.  Alto- 
gether we fired about 25 shots—a week’s allow- 
ance. I learnt quite a lot. 

Our food is good—as indeed it is throughout 
._the Army. For breakfast we generally have 
eggs, bread and jam. Lunch is meat and tinned 
fruit. Tea is eggs, or sardines and jam. Not 
bad for war. To-day I spied a little rock melon 
in the village and bought it from an old woman 
who maintains a stall in the street where 
Tommies buy chocolate and biscuits. The melon. 
will make breakfast to-morrow quite like old 
times. A grocery shop carries on an unsatis- 
factory trade in our street, but is illumined by 
a nice French girl. K and I went and made 
her some English afternoon tea the other day. 
Needless to say the majority of the French 
people are graciousness itself. The officers 
salute and the privates will do anything to help 
you on the way. Of course if one pauses to en- 
quire the direction the result is a flock of helping 
French people who all talk and gesticulate at 
the same time, so that one generally stands in 
the midst of them helpless with laughter. It is 
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amusing to watch the Tommies bargaining for 
food. One man returned to the shop in high 
dudgeon because he had asked for “Poires’”’ and 
been given “Pois.” I pacified him by buying the 
peas from him myself. One can obtain a varia- 
tion of food by ordering from London or the 
B.E.F. Canteen at Havre. The latter sent us 
3 dozen Bass the other day, and our cook—who 
is one of my men—(the type who wears a 
greased curl over his nose) eyed it wistfully, re- 
marking that it had a homely look. The said 
cook by the way is a valued friend. He warns 
me overnight whether there is enough food for 
breakfast, or whether it will be advisable to rise 
early to help oneself. 

I expect you are surprised at my being sent 
to the front after so little training. As a matter 
of fact my training seems quite sufficent for the 
job at present, and I would not hesitate to join 
a Battery. Most of the men who have been 
training for a year or more have certainly better 
knowledge of military matters, management, &c., 
but do not appear to have learnt much more of 
real substance of their work. As for the Infantry 
in England, I maintain without hesitation that 
three-quarters of them are not only over-trained 
but downright “stale.” All these months of 
marching are sheer waste for the most part. 
What is the use of hardening a man like a prize 
fighter if all he has to do is to squat in a trench 
and get soft? Moreover, the man who is highly 
trained falls to pieces much quicker than the man 
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who is normal. Of course in Gallipoli, with the 
heat and mountainous country and hand to hand 
fighting, training is essential. The usual cry of 
“years to make a soldier’ is pure drivel when: 
applied to modern warfare. The main need I 
think is “specialisation,” so that less time shall 
be wasted over irrelevancies. This war is not 
as most people imagine a pitched battle, for 
rather it is a pitched “picnic.” One sees 
Tommies playing football, officers practising 
polo, and battalions marching in all directions. 
What is their place in the scheme? Who knows 
and cares about them? It is a casual go-as-you- 
please get-there-somehow sort of war. It is so 
vast that it has become desultory. If not ended 
in two months it will drag on for another twelve. 


September 27th, 1915. 


On the way home the other evening I halted 
on a slight eminence and watched a scene of 
veritable magic. The sunset lit the sky on one 
flank and on the other the moon rose behind the 
ruined church—a huge golden ball, and there 
outlined against the moon, hovering almost 
around the church steeple, two aeroplanes circled 
and dived and fought, barking with their maxims. 
Suddenly the German plunged downwards, head 
foremost, and disappeared. I heard afterwards 
that he had fallen in his own lines. 


(Interval for weekly bath) 
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Ah! much better now. Feel as comfortable 
and healthy as I have ever done and as contented 
—though I wish there was more to do. How- 
ever, one has offered oneself and one is doing 
what is ordered, so I suppose it is not one’s fault. 

Orders for ammunition have been frequent, 
and the rainy weather renders the trip unplea- 
sant. The soil is chalk, and becomes dangerously 
slippery after very little damp. Shells have been 
ordered in odd numbers—which upsets my cal- 
culation, so that I have to retire and thrash out 
my mathematics in privacy. We are having a 
taste and sample of Western mud. The orchard 
is a quagmire and as slippery as glass. I am 
wondering when I shall be landed on my back 
to the amusement of the Tommies. However, 
I have managed so far to slide from tree to tree 
in my india-rubber boots (gum _ boots) 
Glaciarium experience is useful. When the 
wagons go out they “waltz” from side to side 
like skidding motor cars, but the drivers don’t 
seem to care. If the horses get tied in a knot, 
they merely tuck their cigarettes behind their 
ears, and proceed to set things right. 


October 5th, 1915. 


A few days ago an order came round calling 
for R.A. officers who would volunteer to take 
over a Trench Mortar Battery. I sent in my 
name, and K followed suit. I wrote a 
personal note to the Colonel telling him that I 
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‘had come from Australia to do and see all that 


I could, and that I was not satisfied where I was, - 
would he therefore send in my name for the 
Trench Mortars? The tree which we used as 
an O.P., which I climbed recently, has been 
Shelled to pieces—very little escapes the 
Germans. They are “warriors” in every sense of 
the word. Indeed the tragedy of this war is that 
the glory of the British Arms is overshadowed 
and sometimes completely nullified by the 
muddling of our politicians, the failure of our 
diplomacy, and the mismanagement of the public 
departments. After 14 months of war we are 
still limping lamely behind the Germans in 
respect of every device of destruction. The 
Germans laugh, guffaw openly in the trenches 
at our futile attempt to excel or even equal them 
in scientific innovations. After 14 months of war 
we are at last forming a Machine Gun Corps, and 
after 14 months of war we have at last scrapped 
ott old “jam tin” trench mortars and have intro- 
duced a more up-to-date method. After 14 
months of war we have appointed a Minister 
of Ammunition and Recruiting. This is tragic, 
tragic! ! 

The British Tommy is a good fighter—but no 
soldier, that 1s to say, he does not combine 
cunning, originality, and foresight, with his 
bravery. Our army has not been gathered, it 
has been flung together. Brain, Brain, that is 
our need, and, of course, ammunition and organ- 
isation. 
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Our work consists now of carting brick from 
the ruined village and wood from the neighbour- 
ing hills in order to build winter stables. The 
woods here are beautiful now in their autumn 
tints, red, brown and yellow. The men are 
settled in their billets. They have christened 
the barns, “Rat Villa,’ and the “Chamber of 
Horrors,” for obvious reasons. ‘Their chief com- 
plaint is that the French fleas are not sporting! 
“they jump too high to catch.” The men have 
little idea of how to make themselves comfort- 
able. One has to make all the suggestions one- 
self. How different from Australians. 


Monday, October 18th, 1915. 


Here we are at the Trench Mortar School, 3rd 
Army. On Wednesday last, after returning from 
a long ride with Captain D , | found a note 
waiting for me to report here at once. I decided 
to report the next day. 

Well, the time had come for me to leave 
the columin and my sub-section. I gave my 
sergeant a bottle of whisky, and deposited 30/- 
with the canteen, so the men could draw out what 
they wanted to have a feast. Next morning the 
sergeant (sober, in spite of his opportunities) 
lined my men up and said they wished me to 
speak tg them. I said a few well chosen words 
and dismissed them. Napoleon’s farewell to the 

Old Guard was a trifle compared with this. In 
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the afternoon I rode off with my sergeant, a 
wagon, and influenza, to my destination. I was 
sorry to leave the Scotch officers, as I got to like 
them well, and we had rubbed along most 
pleasantly together. They filled my pockets with 
cigars and waved me au revoir. The Colonel who 
happened to be there wished me a pleasant death, 
which cheered me up of course. It was a long 
ride, we did not arrive at the T.M.S. till 6 p.m., 
and the mist was like a shroud over everything. 
I reported, received a servant, and was shown 
my quarters. They, my little convoy, departed. 
As they melted in the mist I confess I felt 
“alone.” In half an hour I was playing Bridge 
in the mess before the fire. That night we slept 
in a barn; a huge clean building large enough to 
hold a ball in. My bed was made of a wooden 
frame work and sacks. It was strange to wake up 
in the early morning and see the mist pouring 
like smoke through the cracks of the barn. That 
morning I attended parade and saw the trench 
guns for the first time. My battery is the 100th 
Trench Mortar Battery. It’s guns (two in 
number) are two-inch Howitzers. They are 
queer looking affairs. They are wheeled along 
on tall, narrow wheels like a Mid-Victorian 
bicycle. Before going into the trenches they 
are dismounted and carried by two men. Each 
gun weighs about 300 Ibs. and throws a 50 lb. 
bomb as big as a water melon. The bomb has 
a stem—weight 10 lbs.—which is thrust down 
the barrel, the round bomb itself resting on the 
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muzzle. In fact it is a primitive idea aided by 
scientific devices. It has a traversing and 
elevating gear and periscope sight, and is quite 
“clever” enough to be interesting. 

An Infantry officer has been posted to my 
Battery. I call it “my’’ not because I am senior, 
but because, being a gunner, I naturally know 
more about the drill and mechanism than he does. 
The Battery consists of two officers, a sergeant, 
and 20 men. Half the men are Artillery, the 
other half Infantry. A wild, mixed band of 
desperadoes. The idea, I suppose, is that the 
Infantry men act as go-betweens from the 
Artillery and the Infantry Brigade, to which the 
Battery is attached. 

To-day our Battery went up to the mimic 
trenches and dug our gunsin. Then we ranged 
them on an opposing trench and each gun fired 
one round. A and I agreed to pay the 
gunners 5 francs, that is to say 5 francs to 
the detachment whose gun got closest to 
the target. My gun fired and the bomb sailed 
far up in the sky, its tail wobbling as though it 
was a tadpole. When it fell a huge explosion 
sent up a shower of earth as tall as a house and 
made a crater as big as a haystack. My gun won. 
I allowed half a degree for wind and would have 
got the target had the Captain allowed me to put 
on another half degree. Anyhow we were only 
6 yards out at a range of 4/70, which is not bad 
for a first shot. Thetail of the bomb came 
back over our heads, whistling fiercely. This is 
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a habit of the 2-inch Mortar and will make us 
unpopular in the trenches. Indeed it seems to 
me that most of our time will be spent in avoid- 
ing the dangers of our own ammunition fuses, 
exploders, detonators, &c. The other Batteries 
fired rounds and altogether it was an interesting 
day. We will move next Saturday, and for the 
second time I am “off to the. front”—though 
this time it is to the war. | 


“The Dug-out,” 
France, 


Monday. 


Here I am in the ubiquitous dug-out at last. 
The machine guns are hammering all round, and 
seem so close that one wonders if it is not some- 
one knocking feverishly on the door. How did 
I get here? 

Well, on Friday, 22nd October, we heard de- 
finitely that the 100th Battery, and the other two 
T.M. Batteries (i.e. 101 and 102) would leave 
the school the next morning and set out for the 
firing line. The previous evening I had walked 
into a little town near by, where (thank Heaven) 
I procured a hair cut and shampoo. On the 
Friday afternoon the officers and N.C.O.’s went 
into a large town about 6 miles away, where they 
could buy any equipment they desired. On 
Friday evening there was a concert at which I 
performed, giving “The Stage Manager” and 
also “The Bells.” They went down well. The 
stage was rigged up in a stable, candles flared 
along the walls lighting the faces of the men 
and making it indeed a strange scene. One or 
two of the officers performed. They were a 
queer lot, especially the Artillery—adventurers 
gathered from Japan, Argentine, India, N.Z., 
and Australia. | 
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Well, Saturday morning came, and the three 
batteries with their guns and equipment were 
packed into six huge motor lorries and then, 
waving and cheering, the batteries swung out of 
the training school and set off down the long 
white road, lined with stiff poplars—the road 
that leads to the trenches—surely a road of 
adventure and of high romance. 

Our first stop was at the H.Q. of the 48th 
Division where Staff officers displayed such child- 
ish curiosity about our gun, that we set up the 
queer toy for their inspection and explained the 
mechanism. Then we went on for about three 
miles to the edge of the danger zone. Here we 
dismounted, left the guns to be brought on under 
cover of night, and walked forward another two 
miles to our billet. We reported at H.Q. and 
learnt that we were to take turn and turn about 
with another T.M. Battery—a small 8 Ib. affair. 
We went and saw the officer in his dug-out. The 
dug-out is small but comfortable. The entrance 
is down four steps and through a real door. The 
room (the only one) is about 15 ft. x 12 ft. In 
the middle are two supporting beams and at one 
end are the beds, placed steamer fashion. It is 
better to live in a dug-out as only one house in 
the whole village is untouched by shell fire. The 
officer made us welcome, and gave us food and 
a bed. In the afternoon he took us to his near- 
est gun—about half a mile away. We stepped 
off the main road into a deep, brick-lined com- 
munication trench. We explored some of the 
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_. trenches and tried to make ourselves familiar 
with their bewildering turnings. When we 
reached the fire trench all that we could see was 
a long winding, completely empty trench with 
sandbags along one side and weeds growing on 
the parapet. Not a sign of life—no bayonets, 
no bursting shells, or any of the conventional 
ideas of the war. The German lines were visible 
and occasionally we could hear the “ping” of a 
sniper or the sudden bark of a machine gun. 
Next morning, Sunday, the T.M. Officer 
departed for a rest behind the firing lines, leaving 
us in possession of his dug-out. After break- 
fast I set out with one gun and a detachment of 
men to a far corner of our line where the gun 
was to be placed. As we filed out of the billet 
we must have cut a strange figure. First came 
the gun on its weird wheels, then men carrying 
tool boxes, and men staggering under our huge 
bombs, and finally I brought up the rear stump- 
ing along with a bed-post as a walking stick. Ile 
imagine that my bed-post is creating a sensation 
in the trenches, but, alas! it is difficult to appear 
. dignified when you suddenly sit down in a puddle 
and look up to find a Tommy gravely saluting 
you. Officers and men stared out of doors and 
dug-outs as our cavalcade staggered past—and 
they did stagger, for the distance was over three 
miles. We had a guide with us or we should 
never have found our way along the maze of 
trenches. We passed down trenches which the 
French had labelled ‘Victor Hugo,” “Villon,” 
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&c., till we came to “Pimlico” and “Oxford 
Street ;” finally a notice painted in red “To war” 
directed us to the fire trench. We placed the 
gun in its position, ascertained some targets, and 
then I returned. I had failed previously to find 
any Infantry officer with whom to communicate 
my whereabouts, in spite of the fact that a cheery 
little telephonist in a woollen cap had been 
ringing up various trenches for me. However, 
on the way home, I stumbled on their “Mess” and 
told them who I was. They were most inter- 
ested in my work and genial, pressing refresh- 
ments on me, and enquiring about the gun. 
That was satisfactory. 

One gun is placed about half a mile away in 
a good position, which is so civilised that we call 
it “Piccadilly.” This gun I called “Gilbert the 
Filbert.” The far away position is_ called 
“Siberia,” and the gun has been christened 
“Pongo” by the Infantry. 

A trip by night to Siberia is a novel experience. 
One passes down long, lonely trenches, while 
here and there a fire glows from the bowels of 
the earth and one hears the subdued song of 
men in their dug-outs. Sometimes a gaunt tree 
nods over the parapet, or a rocket light flares up 
and shimmers slowly down, illuminating a waste 
of arid country with fierce vividness. 

-- On the whole, things are very quiet here. At 
dusk, sometimes, there is an “evening-hate” and 
the rifles rattle furiously for a while. Our 
machine guns hammer away, and are drowned 
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by the low steady muttering of the Germans. 
One machine gun is behind our dug-out and 
naturally the Germans sweep their bullets over 
us in search of him. One wonders, sometimes, 
whether our servants will reach us safely with 
the dishes for dinner and whether the plates will 
be knocked out of their hands. This perhaps 1s 
a mild exaggeration, but it paints the tale. 
N’est ce pas? (Observe my fluency in foreign 
languages). 

Behind the German lines is a thick wood and 
this accentuates all the noises of battle. The 
guns and rifles seem to roar through it like a 
wave and then die into an echo with the hiss of 
surf. 


October 26th. 


On Saturday afternoon I borrowed a bicycle 
and rode about 7 miles to the nearest canteen. 
R.F.A. on a bike! For the last week or two 
we have been living on ration food—meat and 
bacon—and the monotony was beginning to tell. 
I came back laden with sausages, herrings, peas, 
coffee, and two pairs of socks. I had discovered 
that I had entered upon the third stage of the 
Great Adventure with only one pair of socks, 
which had holes both fore and aft, and with only 
one singlet, which is bearing up nobly under the 
strain. However, I achieved a hot bath three 
days ago at a R.A.M.C. establishment in the 
village: 
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Talking again of food—a universal topic out 
here—I noticed on arrival a cage containing a 
few fowls. I mentioned to my servant, who does 
our cooking, that it would be a pity if a machine 
gun caught one of them. That evening he 
placed a roast fowl before us at dinner. I looked 
at him questioningly. “Machine Gun, sir,” he 
replied gravely. A good man that! 

Well, as you see, I am finding the new work 
interesting, and even if one only fires a few 
rounds per week one feels that one is doing 
something. Moreover I am inventing a new 
sight for the gun which will (?) increase its 
speed, and also a new portable foundation for 
the bed which will (?) obviate the difficulty of 
wet ground in winter. These little side-shows 
(quite trivial and of no merit) suffice to keep 
one thinking. That is the great thing—to keep 
thinking. 

From the soldiers’ point of view the real curse 
of this war is stagnation. 


My new sight worked successfully. ... 


Well, the smoke in the dug-out is almost in- 
tolerable, twice we have been driven outside 
only to be driven back again by rain and cold. 
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Monday morning, 
November Ist, 1915. 


Last night a grand mail arrived bringing your 
cable wishing me good luck also your letter 
telling me that you at last realized where I was. - 
I also received your parcels and clothes. The 
muffler and cap will soon be most useful, also 
the fur cap, but the trousers and waistcoat (1s 
it a waistcoat or an overcoat?) seem a little 
fantastic. I shall look like a cowboy in a picture 
show. They completely conceal all signs of 
rank or nationality, and I shall probably be 
arrested as a German spy. However, they are 
splendid garments, and I expect the winter will 
overcome any fastidiousness on my part. They 
might best be worn beneath my cavalry cape. 

Leslie’s letters are delightful. Dear little 
man! | 


France, 
Sunday, November 7th, 1915. 
“The Dug-out.” 


Since last I wrote little of interest or excite- 
ment has occurred. The beginning of the week 
was disorganised by the weather—rain and cold. 
In one night the trenches were transformed into 
dangerous quagmires. The sides collapsed and 
many dug-outs fell in, hurting several men. We 
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recalled our Siberian gun detachment as their 
dug-out was sagging in the middle and was 
dripping with wet. Hostilities practically ceased. 


My energies were then directed to building 
a completely new emplacement for the Siberian 
gun. Whilst exploring the trenches I came 
suddenly upon “tranchée Adrian.” For the 
moment I was dumbfounded. It 1s a fine trench 
and has seen some warm work, judging from the 
number of little wooden crosses on the parapet. 
Some of these are labelled “Soldat Frangais,” on 
some is simply scribbled in pencil the word 
“Unknown.” Under the mud of the parapet— 
it is a strange place for a man to lie! 


On Wednesday we fired a couple of rounds 

from Piccadilly into the German sap. Both 
were direct hits. My new wooden framework 
for the gun worked well and we will use it 
through the winter. | 


On Thursday I went to search for alternative 
positions near Piccadilly. I waited till dusk so 
that I could clamber over the trenches and get 
my bearings better. Two old gunners accom-. 
panied me and we “prowled like lepers” as they 
expressed it. Of course when a rocket went up 
we bobbed down. Once I got stuck in the mud 
and became utterly helpless till a gunner put 
his arms round me and lifted me high and dry. 
Then I shook myself like a ruffled fowl. I found 
a position near Trench Chavez—and christened 
it the “Barber’s Shop.” 
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Friday was Guy Fawkes’ Day and the artillery 
sent over a few hundred shells in the morning. 
For an hour they went howling, whistling and 
panting overhead—according to the nature of 
the beasts. In the evening our Infantry sent up 
rockets and fireworks and all the time the guns 
were pounding away. It was the strangest 
mixture of death and tomfoolery—but that is 
war. | | 


To-day, Sunday, we sent over three rounds 
from the “Barber’s Shop.” I wanted to fire on 
a new target from a different angle so as to 
deceive (if possible) the enemy as to our real 
position. There was much doubt among the 
Infantry as to whether we could reach the target, 
but I was confident, and it turned out that we 
had 80 yards to spare. 


Next Thursday we go back 5 miles for a “rest,” 
and in future will be 8 days in and 8 days out of 
the trenches. On the whole I shall not be sorry 
to have a spell after this 20 days. 


Four of our men went on leave recently; they 
set off like children going to a picnic. Ina few 
days I shall have served my three months and 
will be eligible for leave. Perhaps by the time 
this reaches you I shall have spent a week in 
London. I have ordered a gramophone. It will 
be a joy to ourselves and the men. I always 
pass on the papers to the men, and generally 
stroll down to their dug-out in the evening and 
yarn for a few minutes about the day’s work. 
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They are awfully decent, jolly chaps for the most 
part and enjoy a joke and a bit of chaff. 

The R. E. blacksmith has made three sights 
according to my model—so that we will have 
one per gun. . Another gun arrives shortly. 


France, 
Monday, November 15th, 1915., 
“Our Week-end Chateau.” 


On Friday last we made preparations to retire 
for our 8 days “rest,’’ and at 11 a.m. another 
battery took over our quarters. We packed all 
our belongings on to two G.S. wagons. My 
colleague marched the men along the road, but 
I hopped up on the box seat of the second wagon 
and then the battery set off. It made a queer 
sight; the wagons were stacked high with extra- 
ordinary odds and ends—tables, chairs, lamps, 
&c. 


It was pouring with rain, and the road was 
coated with a river of oozing, molten mud. We 
splashed our way past platoons of Infantry who 
cursed our driver bitterly. The latter, however, 
could hold his own,. and jeered back the con- 
temptuous jests that all “horsed” soldiers fling 
at the “foot-sloggers.” At the end of 4 miles 
we reached the village where we were torest. I 
had to dash about to find the billets for the men 
and also our own quarters. Colleague and self 
slept in room 17 (there are about 100) of an old 
XV. Century Chateau. It is a fine, solid building 
that stands out white against the surrounding 
woods. The ancestral crests were torn from its 
doors during the war of 1870. What memories 
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then of war and revelry must fill the long barren 
corridors of this dignified, sad old house? 

A clock chimed the hours near our room and 
as one looks from the little attic window there 
stretches before one the wind-swept, rain- 
drenched plains of France. Swift clouds skim 
the bare poplar trees that sway and whistle like 
reeds. On one side a wood glows with a mist 
of yellow and brown and beyond it is a streak 
of sunset lighting up the glistening roads, and 
little bands of soldiers trampling along or cluster- 
ing round the smoke of a camp kitchen. It is 
the most representative picture of “France at 
War” that I have yet seen. 

We mess in a little French cottage that reeks 
with that strange but not unsavoury odour, so 
well known to all soldiers who have ever stayed 
ina French village. It is a sort of “clean farm- 
yard” odour. We have our meals with three 
officers who are doing a bombing course here 
for four days. Iam president of the mess. The 
dining room is a stone-floored room with white 
walls and smoky rafters. It is lighted by one 
flickering candle stuck in a bronze candlestick 
that we looted from a ruined church. It is a 
scene that Stevenson would have peopled with 
attractive scoundrels. 

Yesterday morning I borrowed a bike from 
“Signals” and set off for a twelve mile trip to 
my old billet, where I hoped to see the Scotch 
lads of the Ammunition Column. The previous 
night had been wild and wet but the sun came 
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out about 12 o’clock and the roads dried up 
almost as you watched them. It was quite an 
enjoyable ride and as I reached the top of the 
hill I saw the country where I knew every tree 
and pathway—it was quite like home coming. 
I was soon among the kilts and Tam o’Shanters 
and found the old place the same as I had left 
it. Iwo more officers had joined the column, 
but they were as amusing and jolly as the others. 
I saw my old sergeant and my old charger and 
spent a fine day altogether. I stayed the night, 
too, sleeping in D ’s bed (he is on leave) 
with a few blankets over me. Next morning it 
was snowing. The prospect of being snowed up 
when 12 miles away from my unit was not en- 
couraging and provided much amusement at 
breakfast. However, after an hour it stopped 
snowing and I set off on my “push-bike” amidst 
the jeers of the other officers. Indeed the loss 
of a horse is what I feel most in going into the 
trenches after being in an ammunition column. 


November 22nd, 1915. 


The weather is fine but cold. “Breaking the 
ice in the bucket” is no longer a myth but a stern 
reality, and the trenches are draped in snow. 
But the dug-out is quite warm. I am afraid the 
ventilation would drive you into your customary 
crusade of door opening and window pushing. 
There is no window to push. Useless, then, for 
you to send a fervent cable “open shutters.” I 
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am hermetically sealed beneath the ground—a 
sensible place to be in, too, these days. I am 
fairly well off now as regards “news.” I get 
the “Times” every day, it arrives about 7 o’clock 
in the evening. But I religiously put it aside 
until the morning. It is so civilised to start the 
day with the “Times” propped up against the 
“Damson” jam. 


France, 


Monday, 29th November, 1915. 


Nothing of any interest arrived until Wednes- 
day last, when one of our bombs exploded just 
after leaving the gun. Fortunately no damage 
was done or injuries inflicted, as I always insist 
on the men taking care when the gun is fired. On 
Thursday night a company of Infantry bombed 
their way into a German trench, killing about 30 
and suffering only a few casualties themselves. 
German reserves poured out of underground 
passages and the Infantry withdrew to their own 
lines. The gunners did good work. I could 
hear their shells rushing over our dug-out about 
midnight. It was only a small “local” raid. The 
Germans fought desperately. 

On Friday I made all preparations for our 
usual little “strafe.” Then I went round the 
trenches to a high point from which I could see — 
the German Sap and the line of earthworks that 
skirt their wood. I observed the first round. It 
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fell well and true, sending up the normal fountain 
of wood and sandbags. 

For the second round I waited in vain. 
Finally a trembling messenger told me that 
there had been an “accident.” I hurried back 
to the gun and was just in time to see the No. 1 
Gunner being carried away to hospital. The 
bomb had exploded at the muzzle, shattering his 
wrist and knee. I saw him at the dressing 
station, where he seemed fairly cheerful. Thank 
Heaven it was not worse. Evidently he had 
exposed part of himself from behind the bank 
of sandbags that I had made for him, in spite of 
the scoffs of my Infantry colleague, who seems 
to regard the gun asatoy. The gun itself had 
not suffered much, though certain parts were 
torn beyond recognition and others had com- 
pletely vanished. The emplacement was riddled 
with pieces of shell and explosive, while a dug- 
out thirty yards away had collapsed. Such is 
our “toy.” How the Germans must have 
laughed, moreover it will help them to spot our 
position. 7 j 

Next morning there was a Court of Inquiry, 
with an expert from Ordnance in attendance. I 
gave evidence and am glad to say he pooh- 
poohed the idea of any negligence on my part. 
It was due, apparently, to faulty ammunition. 

The “Times” is filled now, every day, with 
“personal explanations” of no importance what- 
ever. Fortunately the soldiers out here don’t 
read much or they might have reason for bitter- — 
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ness. Their confidence is surprising; they never 
talk about it, it is there all the same—just as a 
bayonet in the belt, almost without their know- 
ing it. Fortunately we have had no travelling 
politicians out here yet who “want to fire a gun 
with their own hands,” and advertising bishops 
who pay a flying visit to the trenches and then 
write books about it. Those men would picnic 
ina graveyard, Well, well! 

After the Inquiry the battery set off for its 
8 days’ rest. The Ordnance officer gave me a. 
lift in his sumptuous car to a place about a mile 
from our chateau. No sooner had I got out 
than an A.S.C. car picked me up and drove me 
to the portals of the chateau, where I descended 
in lordly fashion—the envy of generals and staff 
officers. My luck was in. 

Last Friday the gramophone arrived. What 
excitement! How I roared at feeble jokes. It 
was strange to sit in one’s dug-out listening to 
bright music, whilst shells wailed overhead. 
Never, perhaps, had the war appeared more 
ugly. The contrasts out here are almost too 
fierce and vivid to grasp without an effort. 


I am beginning to miss the horses, the guns 
and the gunners, the “proper surroundings” of 
the R.F.A.” My training, brief as it was, has 
sunk deeper than I thought and I yearn now for 
my R.A. work proper. I don’t regret for a 
moment my experience in the trenches. It is 

D 
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good useful work coupled with independence, 
but I can’t bear to think that I shall remain here 
always. I have practically decided that when I 
go on leave—shortly I hope—TI will attempt to 
get a transfer to a field battery. I would like 
to go to Serbia. However, transfers are difficult 
once one is placed, and I must not count on too 
much. 


Sunday, December 12th, 1915., 
“The Dug-out.” 


Returned to trenches on Monday last. 
The weather vile, and the trenches—well, very 
few can be called trenches at all. It is impossible 
to reach our old emplacement at Siberia. Men 
who attempted to reach it had to be dragged out 
of the mud with ropes. Even the trenches to 
Piccadilly are running with two feet of water 
and mud. Telephone lines swish in the water 
underfoot, or swing across the trench waiting to 
catch one in the face. Many of the sump holes 
are drowned in water and the anxiety as to 
whether you are going to step into six inches 
or six, feet of water, and the strain of wondering 
whether the mud will run over the top of your 
thigh boots, makes even a short walk in this 
cold weather a thing of perspiration. Compared 
to this Dante’s Inferno is a civilized affair. 
However, this is merely a description and not a 
complaint. I have a warm, dry bed to sleep in 
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—which is more than some poor fellows can 
claim. 


On Wednesday, December 8th, we had a 
lively time—on a small scale, of course. In the 
morning our emplacement and ourselves were 
spattered with mud from stray shells. In the 
afternoon, whilst having a cup of tea in our 
dug-out, we heard a couple of shells sail over, 
but thought nothing of it and set the grama- 
phone going. The shells, however, continued, 
and then we heard the laboured panting of big 
shells come slowly—very slowly—towards us. 
The window near my head cracked to pieces. 
Shells were bursting in the village with a huge, 
rending roar. Men were flying about every- 
where seeking cover. Things were beginning 
to move. I rushed out of the dug-out and saw 
a lot of Tommies—evidently new chums—dash- 
ing into our cook-house for shelter. I told them 
to get into our men’s dug-out. With arush they 
poured out of the door and fell and clambered 
out of the window, and ran helter-skelter into 
the dug-out. Another minute and a shell crashed 
into a corner of the cook-house. Two men were 
hit in our yard. J administered whisky and then 
the R.A.M.C. took charge. In other parts of 
the town men and officers were wounded. Four 
horses were stretched dead by one shell in front 
of our billet. Things were getting unpleasant ; 
then our guns arose in their wrath and bellowing 
salvoes of four soon cowed the Germans into 
silence. All was calm. 
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Curiously enough the men who were hit—not 
very many—all belonged to a battalion that was 
entering the trenches “for instruction.” I think 
the Germans must have got wind of it, but of 
course they knew. They always do. Anyhow 
there is comfort in the thought that our artillery 
can generally silence them pretty easily. We 
. can give them six for their one. To-night’s the 
night! I go on leave to-night. Yes, it has 
come true at last. Though I shall not feel sure 
of it till I am ridding myself of some of the fair 
land of France in a Turkish bath in London. 


Christmas Day, 1915., 
-“The Dug-out,” 


France. 


To-day is the 25th December. It is not 
Christmas, for Christmas does not exist out here. 
There are no Christmas greetings, and any 
fraternizing between the armies has been 
strictly forbidden. The day commenced with a 
steady artillery duel uncomfortably close to our 
gun that I was firing. For five minutes this 
morning the sun came out and one bird pre- 
sumed to sing. After that unprecedented occur- 
rence things returned to their normal course, i.e. 
mud and rain. I managed to borrow a bottle 
of whisky from a neighbouring mess so that I 
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could drink to “Absent Friends” in fitting style. 
_ Our Christmas dinner consisted of tough beef, 
four chip potatoes and a plum pudding. We 
gave the men 50 francs with which they bought 
themselves a good “feed.” They are now play- 
ing my gramaphone in uproarious style. I 
arrived back from “leave” on the 23rd. ‘‘Leave”’ 
was splendid, but, oh! the journey there, and oh! 
the journey back again, nearly two days each 
way. I rode on a bike over impossible roads to 
reach rail head, falling off every hundred yards, 
so that I arrived in London in an undescribable 
state of filth. But oh! those French trains that 
wandered all over the country, that shunted and 
stopped and shunted again, and slowed down 
while the engine driver had his lunch. And then 
the depressing embarkation and disembarkation 
in the cold dawn beneath flaring lamps while 
frenzied officers tried to collect their men. How- 
ever, London loomed at last! That was what 
I wanted. The hedges and fields of England 
had no call for me. I thought of those lines by 
Dorothea Mackelilar—lines that are often in my 
mind and in the mind, too, of more than one 
Australian I have met in England—“I love a 
sunburnt country—a land of sweeping plains,” 
and surely, anyone who has read the last four 
lines of “My Country” will think of them often 
out here—out here in the trenches amid a sodden 
country, soaking beneath its sodden skies. Is it 
possible that somewhere the sun 1s blazing on 
surf and yellow sands? And is it possible that 
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men are bathing there now who ought to be 
splashing in the mud of the trenches? The 
trenches—well, men have been found drowned 
in them. That is all I can say. 

The Germans have brought along one of their 
infernal Minnenwerfers to counterbalance our 
mortar. They fire a huge sausage-shaped bomb 
that descends out of the clouds, twirling, twirling 
—and then the village shakes. I received your 
Christmas cable to-day, also a parcel from E 
To-night is fine and quiet. I can hear the sound 
of choruses, but now and again, there breaks out 
the remorseless, ear-splitting crackle of machine 
guns. So much for Christmas Day in the 
trenches. 


January 12th, 1916. 


I have just read Ian Hamilton’s Despatch. 
Of course two things stand out:— _ 


(1) Lack of men for which he asked and 
which came too late. 


(2) Failure at Suvla, due apparently to 
Divisional Generals of 9th Corps. 


As for our front, there is no doubt that during 
the winter, our men, by a series of bombing 
parties, patrols, and generally “‘nibbling” have 
attained a moral ascendancy. But journalists 
who say that the men in the trenches are “fresher 
than ever” are merely babbling. I am inclined 
to think that the men here now have lost most 
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of their dash. They could “stick it,” but I doubt 
if they could “dash at it.” That is why we want 
more men, new men, fresh men—the fresher the 
better for a big offensive. I may be wrong, but 
Infantry officers who are closer in touch with 
the trenches tell me that it won’t be long before 
their men are a bundle of nerves. 


From “THE SypNEY MorNING HERALD.” 


THE TRENCH MORTAR OFFICER 


A FIELD IMPRESSION 


“Seven o'clock, sir. Shall I get breakfast ?’’ 

“What is there for breakfast ?” 

“Bacon, sir.” 

The T.M.O. turned over on his wire bed and 
surveyed his servant dreamily. “Bacon” he re- 
peated. “I think I have heard that word before.” 
His voice hardened. “It seems to pursue me 
down a long vista of mornings. You might say 
the word cheerfully as though the bacon really 
weren't all fat. If you can’t vary the breakfast 
at least vary your tone. Dismiss.” 

The T.M.O. crawled gingerly out of his sleep- 
ing bag and proceeded to wash in a canvas 
bucket outside his dug-out. 

“Here’s a shell coming, sir,” shouted the 
servant. 

“Well, stop the blooming thing; can’t you see 
I’m busy?’ He returned to the dug-out in time 
to support one corner of the roof, which was 
drooping suspiciously as a result of the shell. 

He spent an acrobatic breakfast supporting 
his home with one hand and eating the bac— 
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(no I won’t say the beastly word) with the other. 
“Life,” he muttered “is not worth living.” He 
was rescued from pessimism by a frenzied 
messenger who announced breathlessly that an 
Infantry officer had thought he saw a German 
in the enemy’s front trench. Would the T.M.O. 
come at once and fire a 50 lb. bomb at him (i.e. 
the German.) The T.M.O. received the news 
with masterful self control. 

“Jones” he shouted to his sergeant, “come and 
hold the dug-out up while I go down to the 
trenches.” 

“Perhaps, sir,’ suggested Jones, “I could prop 
it up with something.” 

_ “A distinct idea, Jones. Masterful fellow; I 
always said you had brains.” 

The T.M.O. dragged on his thigh gum boots 
and set off to his gun, which was in the reserve 
trench, a matter of ten minutes’ walk from. the 
dug-out. 3 

At the commencement of the trench he paused. 
“Why don’t the bally infantry clean their 
trenches for me?” he queried to the world at 
large. The next moment he trod on nothing 
and a sump hole received him. He swam ashore 
in time to see a sergeant gravely saluting him. 

“Did I notice you smiling sergeant?” he 
spluttered. 

“Oh no, sir.” (A liar, obviously, but a tactful 
one). 

“If it had been a Staff officer, sir,” commenced 
the sergeant. Their eyes met—and twinkled. 
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The T.M.O. reached his gun looking like a 
slab of animated trench. He called the gun 
detachment together, and prepared for action. 

An Infantry officer sauntered into sight. “I’m 
afraid that German beggar has gone,” he said 
to the T.M.O. “In fact he wasn’t a German at 
all; he was a stump; but I rather want to see 
how your_jolly old mortar works.” The T.M.O. 
did not lose his temper—he was a perfect gentle- 
man. Taking the gun to pieces he explained it | 
thoroughly. 

“Thank you,” said the Infantry officer, who 
had been watching an aeroplane during the 
demonstration. “I don’t understand a word 
you've said; perhaps if you were to fire a round 
from the old bus.” | 

The T.M.O. put the gun together. “Range 
500, fuze 11,” he ordered. 

Just then a captain strolled along. 

“Hullo, that’s a new sort of mortar, isn’t it? 
Ugly looking beast; what? How does it work?” 

After another exhaustive explanation the 
captain suggested that the “old jigger’ should 
be fired. 

The T.M.O placed two sticks on top of the 
trench in line with a German sap, and proceeded 
to sight the gun on to the sticks. “Bring out 
a bomb” he thundered in his best martial voice. 

But a Staff officer appeared on the scene. 
“Good morning, is this the trench mortar? Very 
interesting. Now how does it work? Can you 
explain ?” 


id 
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The T.M.O. drew a long breath. 

“Perhaps if you took it to pieces” suggested 
the Staff officer. When the gun had been dis- 
mantled to its smallest detail, the Staff officer 
confessed, with the usual modesty of his tribe, 
that he didn’t quite follow the explanation. 
Would the T.M.O. please fire a round? Once 
again the gun was prepared for action. At that 
moment a brigadier-general joined the group. 
“A mortar, eh,” he exclaimed. ‘How does it—” 


“Excuse me, sir,” hurriedly broke in the 
T.M.O., but the Boches invariably drop their 
Minnenwerfers just where you are standing, and 
at about this time too.” 


The audience then remembered that it had 
business elsewhere, and went on its way with 
an alacrity that only duty can inspire. 


“What target, sir?” asked the number one 
gunner. 

“Target,” panted the T.M.O. mopping his 
brow, “any old target, only for heaven’s sake 
fire and get it over.” 


A loud bang, a huge watermelon bomb sailing 
through the sky; a dull thud in the enemy 
trench, and then—silence. The bomb had not 
exploded. Adud! A dud! 

A messenger ran up to the T.M.O. “Please 
sir, the Staff captain wants your ammunition 
report, showing how many rounds expended, 
and how many exploded.” | 

The T.M.O. waved him away and buried 
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his face in his hands. Was it all a ghastly joke? 
“Shall I fire again, sir?” asked the gunner. 

“Not now,” groaned the T.M.O. “Some other 
time; some other war.” He set off:for his dug- 
out. A salvo of shells and four Minnenwerfer 
bombs fell in the trenches around him, making 
the earth rock. They were a peevish hint that 
the efforts of mortars are not appreciated by the 
Teutonic mind. 

He hardly noticed them. He was wondering 
whether a certain sump hole could have possibly 
engulfed those exalted personages who had just 
preceded him. After all a sump hole is no 
respecter of rank. Thus he wondered, and 
wondering thus, fell into the sump hole himself. 

“Life,” he gurgled, “is not worth living.” 

After lunch his sergeant confronted him with 
a pile of army forms. 

“There is one form here, sir, that asks how 
many English, French, Russian, Belgian and 
Italians there are in the battery.” 

“What about Germans?” 

“They are not officially on the strength, sir.” 

“Well,” concluded the T.M.O. with dignity, 
“please inform the Staff captain that this is a 
battery, and not a foreign opera company.” 

The sergeant placed the pile of forms on the 
table. “Those must be filled in by 4 o’clock, 
sir.” An ominous silence. “Hand me the 
whisky” commanded the officer in funereal tones. 
“Do not disturb me till 4 o’clock. If by that 
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time I have not mastered these forms, you will 
find my body hanging from the rool. ‘- 

“The roof 1 is not too strong, sir.’ 

“Leave me.’ 

The sergéant tip-toed out, feeling that he was 
a party to the making of tremendous history. 


When evening came the officer stepped from 
his dug-out, pale yet triumphant, yet he looked 
older, much older. Army forms have that effect. 
Around him were the charred rafters and the 
lonely, jagged walls of a ruined town. The moon 
shining through this skeleton turned its 
desolation into beauty—the spectral beauty of 
memories and of dreams. 

Softly through this dead sienee floated the 
sounds of music, bringing haunting visions of 
the past and gay hopes for the future. 

“Life,” murmured the T.M.O., “is worth living 
after all—even here.” 


France, 
January 13th, 1916. 


Monday, 
“The Dug-out.” 


The last week of “rest” was quite a gay one. 
On Tuesday we had the Divisional Band playing 
to us in the afternoon; and in the evening we 
had a picture show—most entertaining. On 
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Thursday there was a concert at which I per- 
formed. I was “enchored’” and gave Kipling’s 
“Boots” which fairly knocked ’em, though one 
or two of my men who had been imbibing, not 
wisely but too well, were enthusiastic in the 
wrong places. However, I also borrowed a 
horse and went for a ride, which almost 
established my self-respect as a mounted man. 

To-night, if you please, we are having a dinner 
party. The two officers of the 82 T.M.B. are 
“dining” with us. I have sent my servant, who 
is so Irish that I can’t understand what he says, 
to a village two miles back where he is going 
to buy tinned peas and preserved fruit. I also 
have some “soup” tablets, so there will be a 
gorgeous spread. 

The trenches are quite good now—compara- 
tively—and the Minnenwerfer has been discreetly 
silent. There were some shells travelling round 
yesterday, and this morning I saw 22 aeroplanes 
in the sky. 


“The Dug-out,” 
Saturday, January 29th, 1916. 


The Eve of Battle! 

After that flourish let us get down to the facts 
which, indeed, hardly warrant the flourish. 

It is 9 o’clock. My colleague has gone to bed. 
At 2 a.m. we are to “stand to” with our guns, 
though we will probably not be called upon till 
5.30. As far as we can understand the Infantry 
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are making a raid on the wood opposite. The 
exact object of the raid or even its dimensions 
are unknown. All we know is that from 2 till 
6 we have to be ready to fire the guns. What 
part Trench Mortar can play in such an affair 
is equally a mystery. What we do know is that 
our guns have a “flash” of 12 feet or thereabouts. 
~The only conclusion we can draw from the 
above date is that the German gunners will have 
a fine old time. 

However, it will be a change—an experience. 

Further details will follow—deo volente. 

Let us now turn to a Russian play that Norah 
has sent me. 


All’s over, and all’s well. At 2 a.m. we went 
down the trench as arranged, and sat with the 
men in their dug-out. They drank a cup of tea, 
and then drew lots as to who should share my 
flask with me. I was armed, let me add, with a 
flask and a fat cigar. Thus nowadays we go 
to war! 

The Infantry went over the parapet at about 
2 a.m. whilst we waited, waited. The pass word 
was “How’s your father?” Answer “All right!” 
At 4a.m. our guns opened, roaring continuously 
for half an hour. At about 5 we received orders 
to fire, and darted down to our guns. The 
Germans were retaliating in a desultory fashion. 
We fired 15 rounds from each gun in as many 
minutes. The flash was enormous and lit up the 
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whole trench, so that the men staggering under 
the bombs and bending over the strange looking 
weapon might have been demons in a corner of 
Inferno. 

Why the Germans did not fire on us is a happy 
mystery. The Infantry raid must be writ down 
a failure, as they never penetrated the enemy 
lines, but only lost their way in the mist. 

On Thursday last, at about 7 p.m., whilst sit- 
ting in the dug-out we heard a bell tolling, and 
then the word was passed from billet to billet— 
“Gas.” I put on a gas helmet, loaded my 
revolver (for the first time) and strode off to 
the trenches feeling melodramatic and cutting, 
no doubt, an awesome figure. False alarm! 


From “THe SypNEY MorNINnG HERALD.” 


“Rest Billet,” 
22nd February, 1916. 


It snows—all the morning it has snowed. 
Many gaping holes and broken walls have been 
smoothed and beautified. The snow has covered 
and conquered everything—except the mud. 
King Mud still reigns supreme, coiling his 
clammy self two feet deep along the trenches. 
Mud! Mud that clings like a burr, that has to 
be pushed away with your legs before you can 
walk, mud that squelches and squeals as you 
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tread.on it, and gurgles and chuckles as you lift 
your heavy swollen boot out of its embrace. 
Snow and mud! | 

Yesterday evening I took a stroll through the 
little village in “contemplative fashion.” About 
_amiule away lay the trenches—asleep apparently 
except for the spurts of fireworks that they 
continually spat up into the darkness. Once a 
blood-red light burst out against the sky and 
hung in the air for a minute or more, until, 
ashamed perhaps to compete with the glittering 
reality of the eternal heavens, dimmed gradually 
and vanished. 

At a corner of the wood that led to the main 
communication trench was a barricade made of 
brushwood, coiled into circles and filled with 
stones and surmounted with villainous barbed 
wire. Here the transport—a long line of limbers, 
water carts, and field kitchens—pauses so that 
a certain interval can be allowed between each 
vehicle. The drivers are leaning against their 
horses, smoking and waiting—smoking and wait- 
ing—half their life seems to consist in that. 
Sometimes a platoon passes, led by a weary 
subaltern who has turned up his sleeves an 
inch or two so that sweat and dirt may not 
reach the braid of his tunic. The majority 
of his men, with the exception of one or 
two hoary sergeants, are young—mere boys 
_—with pink cheeks and large mechanical eyes 
that seem to have no particular thoughts behind 
them. They are laden like beasts of burden, 
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with a towering pack on their backs and canteens 
and entrenching tools clanking all round them. 
Some are gripping a writing pad, a magazine, 
a case of chocolate or a half-read letter. They 
swing by in silence or perhaps gently singing 
some music hall song such as “Who’s your lady 
friend;” any song will suit except “Tipperary,” 
which is now reserved for the patriotic fervour 
of civilians. 

A stretcher gliding noiselessly on rubber 
wheels is pushed past you. A muddy great 
coat covers everything, but you notice a pair of 
boots protruding. There is something about 
those boots—the way they wobble. Turning 
aside you are glad of a lighted window through 
which you can see a bottle of port going the 
round of a company mess. Further up the 
street is the church or what remains of it. The 
steeple has been knocked off and has been 
plunged like a huge dart into the side of the 
church itself. Immediately opposite some 
humourist has placarded a shattered wall with 
advertisements of London music halls. “Gertie 
Miller” beams on you through a shell hole. 

Suddenly a stable door swings open and the 
bleat of a sheep is heard. For a moment you 
“see the vision splendid of the sunlit plains ex- 
tended” till the harsh barking of a maxim brings 
you back to France and you step aside into the 
mud and allow an old peasant woman to pass, 
dragging a cow after her by means of shrill cries 
and a piece of string tied on toone horn. Round 
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the steps of an estaminet a group of Tommies 
is clustered. One of them is making obvious 
but good humoured advances to a buxom dame 
who parries him with equal good humour. His 
comrades tender advice, “Ask her to supper at 
the Savoy.” “Tell her you'll meet her at the 
stage door with a taxi.” | 

Roars of laughter. 

You reach your billet vaguely conscious of 
a distant rumble of guns that makes you con- 
clude casually that somewhere there is a battle. 
The good dame who owns your billet is playing 
draughts with her five children. If you pat one 
of them on the head and query “Quel age avec 
vouc?” you will be at once admitted to the family 
confidence. “Oh yes, little Albert there is six 
years old—his father, a soldier of course, M’sieur, 
is a prisoner at Lille and those pigs of Germans 
are starving him—will M’sieur have a cup of 
coffee? No; coffee and the fire are free to all 
soldiers. Yes the Germans once came through 
here, a patrol of Uhlans—very well behaved, 
only the officer shouted “We dine in Paris.’ 
Would M’sieur believe it, some of the French 
girls blew kisses to the officers. No, none of 
her children have been killed—though two little 
boys aged six were killed by a shell while at 
mass—tres triste!’ 

Here little Albert, also aged six, produced a 
large piece of German shell, placed it on the 
door, and proceeded to throw marbles into it. 
“Yes, that was a shell.” 
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Just then our guns roared out—their clashes 
lighting up the room. Huge shells rushed over- 
head—a tearing rustling noise—as if the sky was 
made of silk and it was being severed into strips 
by a sword. 

The child tossed a marble into the shell and 
clapped his hands. You pass into your bedroom, 
wondering, perhaps, whether all these contrasts 
and tangled complexities of life and death, 
huddled into this small village, will ever be 
smoothed out again into their proper places. 
But bed is warm. Perhaps, after all, that is the 
most important, the most fundamental fact in 
this war. 

It is certainly the most comforting fact. 
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6.3.16. 


The last 10 days have been days of movement, 
confusion and uncertainty. Our chief concern 
was billets—it always is when one has to move. 
Of course billets are much the same wherever 
one goes—a little farm-house, as a rule, with 
bare rooms and a stove jutting out into the 
middle of the floor. These French stoves have 
a peculiar method of gaining ventilation. All 
the heat goes up the chimney and all the smoke 
goes into the room. Still a stove’s a stove for all 
that. Of course the cows have the best accom- 
modation in every house and the traces of these 
good animals are always piled in the front 
yard, which 1s not, perhaps, an example of the 
French artistic soul, but 1s certainly an example 
of the French idea of sanitation. 

Well, once the billet is secured, you look for 
the kitchen where your servants can cook, and 
for a good barn where your men can be comfort- 
able. After that you search for a bed for your- 
self. I am glad to say that lately I have been 
carting my own bed about with me— a bed of 
wood and canvas. It is perched on the summit 
of the wagon and carefully concealed by 
tarpaulins. It is a great comfort to me. With- 
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out this portable bed one would have to approach 
the R.E. This is generally futile as the R.E. :— 


(1) Have no inclination to make you a bed. 


(2) Have no timber even if they had the 
inclination. 


Moral: Carry thine own bed. 


The next consideration is fire. The mere 
thought of fuel (or the absence of fuel) will cause 
you a panic of shivering. It is, perhaps, difficult 
for you, as you order a ton of wood from the 
stores, to realise what extremes men will go to 
to get even a few twigs out here. 

Not infrequently one sees an immaculate 
officer burrowing under the snow for a log of 

-damp wood, or prowling round a barn with an 
axe. It generally ends in one crouching over 
a few smouldering twigs, and cursing the A.S.C. 
for “pinching” one’s inadequate ration of coke 
and bad coal. Still it is comforting to have a ceil- 
ing overhead, and walls, even bare ones, around 
you, and a floor, even a stone one, underfoot. 
But when you look out of the curtainless 
windows at an expanse of snow, broken by 
glaring braziers and twinkling lights, and see far 
away the clear, cold glitter of the stars, you feel 
warm even if you really aren’t. 

There is quite a little library left here by 
various people, like leaves dropped in a paper 
chase, that show a trace of the personality of 
him who has gone before. There are Wells, 
Synge, Whitman, Morris, and, of course, the 
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ubiquitous Oppenheim. I don’t believe their 
owners ever read them, as [I have never 
seen anyone reading a book out here. Since 
the war, Kultur is regarded as a dangerous fetish. 


14.3.16. 


I am sitting in the sun—yes, in the sun, on a 
deck-chair in a little vegetable garden. For the 
next day or two I am here before going into the 
trenches. A band is playing close by, and one 
almost forgets the War. I say almost, because 
overhead is the thrashing of aeroplanes, and 
occasionally one hears the scuttling noise of anti- 
aircraft shells, and even this afternoon an aero- 
plane, that shone like gold in the sun, dropped 
some bombs on the village. I regard this bomb 
dropping as the “limit.” It is a privilege that 
should be reserved for Londoners. A French 
dame has just thrust her head out of the window 
and regarded me with disfavour. I suddenly 
realised that my chair was planted on her lettuce 
patch, so I smiled sweetly, and murmured 
“Bonjour” in the inimitable way that has so 
often won eggs and butter from apparently dis- 
approving sources. I am afraid this letter must 
be curtailed, as I am just off to give a turn at a 
concert. 
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19.3.16 


To continue where I left off last week. I 
performed at the concert with unprecedented 
success, giving three “turns.” Of these, strange 
to say, some pieces from Shakespeare evoked 
storms of applause. They then called on me to 
give “Boots.” An hour later—for war is always 
insistent, I was hurrying to the trenches with 
ammunition, after an urgent order, with guns 
roaring round me. Qne of the officers who also 
performed at the concert, was carried past me 
on a stretcher, and a few minutes later I placed 
a man under arrest for being paralytic drunk. 
What a life! 


Sunday, 
2.4.16. 


I am lying in the orchard writing and reading. 
The sun 1s quite hot and the sky cloudless, except 
for the white drifting puffs of anti-aircraft shells, 
like spiders webs against the blue. A band has 
just passed, and troops marching in the dust 
(not mud now) and transport. The church 
bells are ringing, and the peasant folk dressed 
in perfect black are filing into mass. But there 
is something far more than the weather that 
makes me more inspired than heretofore. My 
transfer now seems within measurable distance 
—nay, almost assured. 
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“Nicholas Freydon,” as you say, is an arrest- 
ung book. I started it in my dug-out, and read 
until I was too cold to turn the pages. Then I 
went to bed, only to find that the bed, except 
for an important six inches, was under water. I 
slept on that six inches. Still Freydon is an 
interesting book, strongly reminiscent of Dickens 
(Freydon Senior, and the trip to Australia, is 
“Micawber” to the life). and also of Gissing. 
The book leaves one, however, with but a very 
vague conception of the author—quite a normal 
person with no very outstanding features. Who 
is he? Various people have presented them- 
selves to me: Geo. Sims, Morley Roberts, 
Gissing himself—but all these are “misfits.” 
Maybe you already know by now, and will tell 
me. I believe some Anzac Divisions are coming 
here. ) | 
- Tam glad Leslie won the “English” prize: I 
expect he is growing very big—one of the “lean 
brown band.” 


Tuesday, 
11.4.16, 
Billet. 


Rain once more! and just when I hoped the 
_ sun was due for an innings. 

I.ast Monday we were ordered to move billets 
about two miles to our left. I was promised a 
wagon at9a.m. After spending the whole day 
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wandering over France, badgered and muddled 
by the most incompetent of staffs, I succeeded 
in getting a wagon at 6 p.m., and then proceeded 
to the new billet allotted to me. Billets are now 
numbered like houses, so there is little difficulty 
in tracing them. In this case, however, I found 
it impossible to penetrate the barrage of foreign 
invective with which I was deluged. I went 
elsewhere, and found a genial old man who 
readily took me in, and who babbled glibly of 
1870. I gave him a cigar which took him three 
hours to light, and three days to finish. We 
sleep and live in a little stone-floored room 
beneath a barn full of wheat. Whenever a gun 
or shell shakes the ground, a stream of wheat 
trickles down on to my bed. I wake up some- 
times to find myself supporting a rich crop. Not, 
however, approving of a stone floor as a couch, 
I went back for my portable bed, and had it 
pushed over on two of the gun wheels. I was 
longing for a General to meet this strange 
apparatus and remark: “What instrument of war 
is this?” 

“Mr. Stephen’s bed, sir.” 

“Oh-—oh—er—yes.”’ 

Anyway I am more comfortable now. 

Tuesday and Wednesday were spent in build- 
ing dug-outs in the trenches, which are nearly 
three miles away. 

On Thursday I went into the trenches for 
three days. My dug-out is a sort of glorified 
Diogenes tub. It’s made of corrugated iron 
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bent (by the R.E.) into a semi-circular shape, 
and fitted into a wooden framework which keeps 
it firm and in place. It supports about two feet 
of earth and bricks, and might resist a small shell. 
Half the interior is taken up by a wire bed; in 
the other half I have a small table, a stool and a 
shelf. 

One day during my “tour” was warm and 
sunny. I sat outside the dug-out on the stool 
and read the “Bulletin.” Unfortunately the con- 
tinual activity of the anti-aircraft guns necessi- 
tated frequent plunges under cover, to avoid the 
pieces of shell that pottered round.. Of all shells, 
I think our own A.A.G. are the least attractive. 


— 


THE DAILY ROUND IN THE TRENCHES 


About 8.30 your servant wakes you, swearing 
that your shaving water is ready and hot (liar!) 
and that breakfast is getting cold—as it is never 
anything else, this 1s a vain threat. 


About 9.30 you get up and shave, slip on 
gum boots, and are then pleasantly surprised to 
find yourself fully dressed. As you sleep in 
everything except boots, there is no harrowing 
hesitation whilst you choose socks or tie—a 
great relief for anyone with a taste in colour. 
After breakfast (bacon and toast) you read the 
“Times” (three days old) and form your own 
drastic opinion about the political situation... 
After relegating Churchill to the fire trench, and 
Asquith to the back shelf, you decide to do some 
hard work, i.e. watch your men doing it. You 
stroll to a new emplacement that you are 
making, and find your men sitting on the firestep 
discussing the relative merits of English beer 
and French cider, Having settled the question 
from the depths of your vast experience, you 
politely suggest that they do a little digging. 
They commence forthwith by shovelling earth 
so violently over the parapet, that you soon find 
yourself the special target of three machine guns, 
ten rifle grenades, and a field battery. Time to 
break off. Decidedly. The bombardment com- 
bined with the previous discussion has aroused 
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your thirst. You dive into an Infantry dug-out 
and are soon refreshed. Here you dissect the 
latest rumours. Rumours! They are our 
mental fare. “Have you heard that the whole 
division is going to Persia?” “Have you heard 
the latest joke about the new brigade on our 
right?’ Have you heard,” &c., &c. After this 
morning’s work you turn in for lunch—(Cold 
salmon and cheese). 

In the afternoon you are called upon to 
retaliate to German Trench Mortars. Prompt- 
ness 1s the essence of retaliation; and your first 
round is fired almost before the noise of the 
Boche Mortar has subsided. For ten minutes, 
perhaps, the Mortars fight it out, and then the 
Heavy Artillery steps in, and it is time for you 
to step out and take cover. Promptness is also 
the essence of taking cover. You visit the In- 
fantry dug-out again and receive the “chaff” 
which is inevitable to the lot of a Trench Mortar 
officer. However, a cup of tea accompanies it, 
and you can afford to swallow both with equal 
bonhommie. 

As night approaches you take an evening 
stroll round the trenches, very much as a 
resident of a suburbia might strut up and down 
his limited backyard. After dinner (meat, 
potatoes, and, perhaps, stewed fruit, if you re- 
membered.to bring a tin from your billet) you 
smoke a cigar, hoping that you can thus give 
the dug-out an initial warmth to carry you 
through the night. At 10 o’clock the fitful 
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spluttering of a machine gun dies down, and the 
night promises to be quiet. Suddenly the sky 
is lit up by a quick flash—another and another— 
and overhead comes the purring of heavy 
howitzer shells—an endless stream that trails 
along with a low snore. Something is afoot! 
The Boches are shelling a village behind the 
lines. Rockets dart upwards from all along our 
line, and our machine guns patter away appre- 
hensively. In a moment the night is alive with 
activity. From the village behind a pillar of 
flame leaps up as some huge barn catches fire. 
The country side is ablaze with unreal vividness. 
Trees stand out gauntly—trees without leaf or 
bud—flayed, splintered and twisted into hideous 
contortions—even our guns do not speak, but 


await the next move in this little item of the - 


Boche’s huge programme, and then after an hour 
of wailing shells, the bombardment ceases. Dark- 
ness again, and silence! the intense mysterious 
silence of the trenches, yet what activities .and 
schemes, what inscrutable forces, seethe beneath 
this quiet coverlet of night. 

But the stars shine, and the air 1s warm. 
Enough then. Kicking off your boots you “bed 
down.” 

I hear to-day (still raining) that when A 
returns from leave I shall be transferred to “D.” 
Battery, R.F.A. The guns are 4.5 Howitzers. 
No change of locality involved. 
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As you saw by my last letter | came here (the 
trenches) on Thursday last, and remain here till 
A—— returns from leave on Tuesday next. 
Then I go to my Battery. | 

Thursday and Friday were wet and cold, and 
the trenches slipped back almost to winter con- 
ditions. To-day, Sunday (I believe), is fine and 
warm. Men are strewn along the trenches 
sleeping and snoring, or with shirts off are 
indulging in what they call “Hunting.” Al- 
though I have not yet fired from here—the posi- 
tion is unfavourable for offensive—the men have 
been busy. We have erected three “Baby Ele- 
phants,”’ i.e., Diogenes tubs, two for the men, and 
one, as you know, for myself. We also have a 
bomb store, a fuse shelter, and a cookhouse, alk 
in one little trench. Quite a colony of trench 
mortars! | 

A few days ago the brigade on our left did a 
fine piece of work. Under cover of night, a whole 
battalion went out and dug a new trench about 
500 yards long, and about 300 yards from the 
Boche. They only had about 30 casualties. 
Next morning how the Boche must have rubbed 
his eyes. Previously the brigade was about 800 
yards from the Boche, now they are pushed 
forward about half way. Personally, we are 
only about 100 from his front line, and my dug- 
out is about another 100 farther away. Well, 
needless to say, Brother Boche was very annoyed 
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and commenced shelling as soon as it was day- 
light, but we hung on and still hang on. Every 
night, at regular intervals, he puts over a tornado 
of shells on to this new trench; last night at 11 
o’clock he opened up, and I stood outside the 
dug-out and watched his performance. There 
was a perfect riot of sounds and flashes—the 
swift rush and crash of field guns, the sonorous 
drone of heavy shells, and the spark trailing 
Minnenwerfer gliding high up through the dark- 
ness. After a little the bombardment slackened, 
and we could see the heavy clouds of shrapnel 
smoke drifting up into the moonlight. Far away, 
10 or perhaps 15 miles, came the dull throbbing 
of a prolonged bombardment, yet in my 
immediate vicinity all was quiet, not a shot even, 
and the night was beautiful—no clouds, and the 
stars shining, while on that small span of trench. 
all Hell was being let loose. Strange and fascin- 
ating—from a distance! 


24.4.16, 
Monday, 


(Note: Near Hebuterne). 


Here I am then in a Field Battery at last. 

On the 19th I received orders to report to the 
headquarters of the 1/4th South Midland 
Howitzer Brigade at a village about one 
mile away—the old. familiar village which 
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I described in my first letter from the 
trenches. There I was told to report to “D.” 
Battery about 14 miles to the left, behind the 
next village on the left. I did so, and found that 
the guns were in old French positions very close 
to the trenches. I sleep in a dug-out about 200 
yards away from the guns and from the mess. 
(also a dug-out). 

Now that I am away from the Mortars I have 
no hesitation in saying, that when I set off for 
them I never expected to return as safely as I 
have. But their reputation as “Suicide Batteries” 
is overrated. I am glad I have had my experi- 
ence of trench life through the terrible winter— 
anyone who has not had that experience can 
hardly claim to have been to the war at all— 
an intimate experience that would not, in the 
ordinary course come the way of a R.A. officer. 

Will try later on to send Leslie a book for his 
birthday—it will arrive late. 


2.5.16, 
Tuesday. 


The weather for the last few days has been 
fine and almost hot. The heat will soon be our 
daily “grouse,” I suppose. Anyway, things are 
looking brighter, the trees are sprouting green, 
and the fields are growing yellow. Iam settling 
rapidly into the new routine, and am pleased 
with my companions. We are, indeed, an 
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Imperial Battery; a Canadian, a South African, a 
Jew, an Englishman, and myself. Surely no 
other small unit can claim such a wide zone. 
The work on the whole 1s bigger and more inter- 
esting than mortar work, for the reason that 
whereas the latter only covers a zone of a few 
hundred yards, we cover several miles of enemy 
lines, and therefore have a variety of targets and 
increased difficulties, and greater scope. As you 
probably know, our guns are 4.5 inch guns 
(Howitzers) shell 35 lbs., extreme range 7200— 
though at present we are only firing at about 
1500 or so. It is perhaps the most useful gun 
out here, as it contains the destructive power of 
a heavy gun with the mobility of a field gun. 
Although we can get off about 8 or 10 rounds 
per minute per gun, our function is not to blaze 
fiercely like an 18 pounder, but to “lob” carefully 
and steadily on to certain well defined targets. 

To-day (Wednesday 3rd), I went out and had 
a “shoot” on my own. I “registered” on a 
Boche trench mortar, taking infernal pleasure 
in doing so—in giving them a little of what they 
gave me—but at the same time I felt a twinge 
of sympathy. Anyhow, I gave him a bad time. 
It was a novel experience for me to control guns 
more than half a mile away. 
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15.5.16. 


I have received the tobacco, from the quantity 
of which, I gather, you presume the war will last 
along time. At present we are resting and train- 
ing. We are bivouacked in a deep wood on the 
top of a hill. The scenery, when weather is fine, 
is beautiful. The whole country now seems to 
have sprung into life almost in a night at the 
wave of a wand. A cuckoo raises his strong 
note near by. Hence the camp is called Cuckoo 
Camp. The men are camped at a short distance, 
and their voices echo musically along the 
avenues of lofty trees. By walking to the edge 
of the hill you can look down on the village and 
the winding valley, and see dusty troops stream- 
ing along the ribbon of road beneath. Some- 
times a band filters up to us, bringing the 
shadow of war (in this case not unpleasantly) 
into our sylvan retreat. Yesterday (Tuesday) 
P and I drove into the nearest large town, 
about 10 miles away (Amiens). I bought a 
multitude of necessaries, from asparagus to kid 
gloves. We drove up in the Battery trap—or as 
I call it “The officers’ midnight express’”—a sort 
of curious mixture between a dog cart, a nun’s 
van and a rickshaw. ‘The horse also jams us 
against every estaminet from old habit. 

We are not a Territorial Battery tho’ posted 
to a Territorial Division. The officers, except 
the Captain (who is a Territorial) are Special 
Reserve like myself, most of the men are 
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regulars. I go on a course of instruction be- 
hind the lines for two weeks. Bon! Life 
again is keen and strong, the atmosphere 
heavy, with a sort of restrained restlessness. 
One day the villages about here (mark them 
well) will be as famous as Loos or Neuve 
Chapelle—Der Tag! 


Sunday, 4th June, 1916, 
Artillery School, 
4th Army. 


As predicted in my last letter, I came here on 
Sunday with various other officers in a large 
motor lorry. The school is situated in pretty 
country, about 20 miles behind the lines. There 
are nearly 60 R.A. officers here, and a similar 
number of N.C.O.’s representing the Siege, 
Heavy and Field Artillery. We live in tents, 
sleeping on boards, and living the strenuous life. 

Reveille: 6.30 

Physical Drill: 7 
Then the day is filled in with lectures, map- 
reading, reconnaisance, gun drill, demonstrations 
by the Royal Horse Artillery, &c., &c. At 6.30 
p.m. there is more physical drill, including a 
cross country run. In fact, the course is a sort 
of “stiffener” after the winter. Certainly one 
gets disgustingly fat and soft in trench warfare, 
but I shall not be sorry to get back to the battery 
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again. A brigade now consists of four batteries, 
three 18 pounders, and one 4.5 battery. Our 
little mess is quite a jolly one, and we do our- 
selves very well. F of course, is quite a 
comedian, and together we do some weird stunts, 
such as “Haig and Joffre trying to find the 
Somme,” “Planning the Offensive,” &c., &c., 
which are much applauded on festive occasions. 


From “THE SYDNEY MorninG HERALD.” 


THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME 


July 17th, 1916. 


It was not until I returned from the Artillery 
School that I realized the “Big Push” was 
upon us. After arriving at the wagon line I had 
dinner, and then rode up to the guns at 9 
p.m. The wood was seething with traffic: 
ammunition wagons, guns, transports, and 
marching men. A deep, low growl filled the 
air. Night roared with the lumbering of endless 
wheels. It was the “Big Push,” at last. It 
was upon us, undeniable, gripping us with a 
strange excitement, the excitement of feeling 
oneself an atom being swept along in a crowd 
with a vast sense of power behind, and the un- 
known destiny in front. It was the “Big Push,” 
and it made us nervy. For the next 10 days we 
worked hard; there was much to do. Wires had 
to be laid, gun pits improved, telephone dug-outs 
to be made into strongholds like the control top 
of a battle ship; and observation positions had 
to be explored, and, once discovered, had to 
be filled with provisions for many days in case 
the Forward Observing Officer was besieged 
during the bombardment. Every night the 
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transport roared along the road, and every night, 
till two or three in the morning, the gunners 
unloaded wagons of ammunition until the gun 
pits and ammunition dumps were filled, row by 
row, with glistening shells. The Boche, of 
course, knew there was something afoot, and put 
out notices: “Why attack here, we have more 
guns than you?” but probably did not know the 
exact starting point, or objective, or our 
offensive. They were vivid, stimulating days, 
and our mess was generally laughing over some 
microscopic joke. The zone covered by our 
guns was an interesting one, though not easy. 
Many hours each day were spent scanning each 
wood and road behind the enemy lines, and 
above all, measuring and studying the intricate 
maze of trenches that twisted and curled, and 
looped with masterful cunning around the two 
village fortresses that were our immediate 
objective. Our battery was split into two 
sections, one under the Captain and T , the 
other about half a mile away under F and 
myself. We were left to work out our own 
scheme of bombardment and methods of fire, 
subject of course to brigade orders and orders 
from the Captain. F is a Canadian, and 
together we managed to knock all the fun out 
of the show that was possible. I believe that 
the mixture of Canadian accent and Australian 
slang over the telephone, was at once the delight 
and the despair of the signallers. “Hello, 
Australia, how’s things?” ‘Oh, we’re winning.” 
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“What?” “The War.” “Is there a war?” 
“Oh! that accounts for the funny noise.” “Fire 
a few rounds and end the show.” “Right, let 
them go.” “Say kid, what about a small one 
first?” “Sound idea, cheero.” “So long,” and 
thus in fashion somewhat undignified we would 
continue the greatest cannonade in history. A 
little relief from text book formality helps to 
keep one awake, and with only two or three 
hours sleep every night, a cheery stimulus is 
sometimes required. The actual tommencement 
of the bombardment was hardly noticeable. 
There was no united crash of guns—just one or 
two field guns opened the morning as usual. 
Then a few howitzers chipped in, till gradually 
battery after battery leapt with a roar into the 
arena. Even then the rate of fire was Slow, and 
the whole bombardment—except for brief 
periods in the day—was unique, not for its 
intensity, but for 1ts ceaseless continuity. Night 
and day there was never a silence. From the 
O.P. which we shared with another battery, and 
where we sat on high stools looking through a 
slit in a bank, we could overlook a large stretch 
of country, and follow for miles the tracings of 
the Boche trenches. It was a fascinating sight. 
Hour after hour the woods and villages and 
trenches emitted puffs of smoke and columns of 
mud and timber, as they were pounded beneath 
this steady rain of shells. When the heavy guns 
fired one could see whole villages sheathed in 
dust and smoke, and trees tossed about like 
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matches. One could watch the shells actually 
falling. An O.P. is a combination of conning 
tower and telephone bureau, and a officer en- 
gaged in shooting the guns and endeavouring to 
distinguish his own shells, is harassed with all 
the troubles of a telephone system. “Left 
section, action.” “Hullo, left section. Hullo! 
Hullo!” “Git orf the line, yer fool.” “No. 1 
fired, sir.” “No.1, drop 50 ins.” “Hullo! Hullo! 
—the chap on the other end is a fool, sir.” It 
is a universal privilege with telephonists to con- 
sider the “chap on the other end” as a fool. 
“Wire cut, sir.” “Get through by Brigade 
Exchange.” “Hullo, exchange,” &c., &c. When 
two people are shouting from the same O.P., 
each must keep their heads and temper as best 
they can. One settles down, however, and then 
nothing is heard save the steady stream of orders 
passing quietly and monotonously down. the 
*phones. Anyway I would sooner use a military 
*phone in the hottest bombardment, than try my 
luck in the ordinary civilian way with a penny 
in the slot machine. Down at the guns one has 
an even busier time. Messengers burst in at all 
times of the day. “Target 17, report when 
ready,’ comes from the O.P. “Engage hostile 
battery at Z 246.8.6 in.” comes by wireless from 
aeroplane. “Gas discharge at such and such a 
time,” comes from Divisional Headquarters. 
After a few hours of this, coupled with the cease- 
less roar of guns in the ear, the subaltern in 
charge sees nothing but a smoking gun, a reeling 
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gun pit, and a circle of orderlies flapping 
messages at him. He begins to feel that he is 
engaging the whole German Artillerv—not a 
bad feeling, any way, if you do not take it too 
seriously. And even if your servant does spill 
the dinner down a sump hole, and upset the 
- pickles over your best map, well, these things 
will happen in the most historic battles. But 
there are always compensations. A gun pit may 
be uncomfortable, it is sometimes a nervy place, 
yet it is nearly always fascinating. The roar 
and flash and biting smoke, the misty figures 
moving swiftly and quietly, the thin metallic 
voice down the telephone, and the throbbing of 
other guns around, all make a picture and a sen- 
sation that few will forget, and many will recall 
half wistfully in the future days of civilian ease. 
Beyond this there was little excitement during 
the preliminary bombardment; the Boche retali- 
ated tamely, in fact we were able to walk freely 
to the O.P. and back, and altogether we only 
sustained four slight casualties. It may surprise 
you to hear that I could have lunch outside the 
O.P., sitting in a little trench, munching sand- 
wiches, and waiting while a telephonist made 
tea on a little stove. Except for the noise it was 
quite a Manly Beach sensation! 

The day of the assault arrived at last, and 
there was no mistaking the bombardment this 
time. I went down to the O.P. and waited. Not 
till a few minutes before the assault was the 
climax reached. Then of a sudden the guns 
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opened their throats and the world burst into a 
gigantic roar, that was flung from horizon to 
horizon, as thunder is tossed about mountains. 
The bark of the 18 pounder, the cough of the 
howitzers, the boom of heavy guns, and the light- 
ning rush of naval guns, swelled and merged into 
a jerky rumble. It was wonderful music—the 
mightiest I have heard. It throbbed exultantly 
with a sense of infinite power. Sometimes one 
felt inclined to laugh with the exhilaration of it. 
From the O.P. I could see the smoke cloud. A 
line of trenches flickered with short flames which 
sent up dense columns of white and orange 
smoke, that twisted and curled and mingled, and 
then swept forward, a solid rampart, towards the 
German lines. Shells exploding in the white 
smoke splashed it with scarlet. Rumours came 
dancing down the line “Infantry have taken the 
first line,” “Prisoners are pouring in.” But I 
could see nothing; not for several hours after 
could I even see the trenches. Not a movement. 
Not a sign of a soldier. German shells falling 
in their own trenches gave me a hint of our pro- 
gress. Throughout the smoke and bombard- 
ment a Boche machine gun played steadily. 
What fighters they are! In the afternoon the 
Boche counter-attacked. I couldn’t quite see 
the attack, but I felt it. The old O.P. began to 
sway and shake itself after an explosion, like a 
ship coming out of a wave. A corporal who was 
there insisted on reporting the damage. “Roof 
sagging, sir.” Pause. “Doorway caving in, 
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sir,” Long Pause. “Shall I ring for a digging 
party?” At this stage we stopped his lugubrious 
bulletins, We were quite all right, things 
always sound worse than they really are. The 
captain from another O.P. could see the counter- 
attack, and by switching the guns on checked it 
considerably. Our gunners were very “bucked” 
at firing on the Boche Infantry and sweated like 
navvies, while the old guns steamed like a horse 
after a gallop. But what our own Infantry went 
through—well—we must take off our hats to the 
Infantry every time. Many of them are lying 
out there now between the lines, the sun flashing 
' on buttons and metal discs. Not far, poor 
fellows, on the way to Germany. In the evening 
everything is quietened. The chief noise was the 
throb of aeroplanes circling slowly against the 
sunset. The assault day had ended. 


July 25th, 1916. 


_ I have been living among my countrymen for 
some days. I generally have breakfast with 
them at unholy hours before dawn. As various. 
brigades pass by I inquire for friends and 
hail them in for a meal or drink. They have 
done weil as you will see by the papers. It was 
good to be behind the boys when they “went in.”’ 
_(Pozieres). | 
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Scarcely a meal passes now without our 
sharing it with some Anzac—known or unknown. 

Two nights ago we had a gas alarm, and in 
running into a dug-out to warn some men [ hit 
my head a crack on the edge of a piece of corru- 
gated iron. When_.I took the helmet off, after 
about 20 minutes, one of the gunners said— 
“You’re bleeding like a stuck pig, sir,” and so I 
was all over face and collar. 

T fixed me up and I set off with Po 
my servant, to the dressing station. Here they 
dressed me—it was only a cut in the scalp— and 
sent me on, sitting in front of an ambulance, to 
another dressing station. Where do you think 
it was? Why! in the orchard of the chateau 
that I lived in whilst in the column—my first 
billet in France. What a whirligig of time! 

It was a slow journey as there were stretcher 
cases in the car, and as the driver expressed it 
“every bump made him grind his teeth.” The 
pilotage of so many groaning burdens had got 
on his. nerves, I think. He came from Glebe 
Point. I was dealing with Australians all the 
time—doctors, drivers, attendants, &c. Here I 
was dressed again and sent to bed. My chief 
trouble was that I might be whirled—once in 
the clutch of the A.M.C.—down to the base, and 
then to Blighty almost before I could open my 
mouth. Sure enough, next morning I was 
ordered, protesting violently, into the front 
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seat of a car, and whirled about 10 miles to the 
casualty clearing station. At the C.C.S. I was 
put to bed, but not until a nurse, under. pressure, 
had heard my request to “go back,” and not to 
be sent further. The doctor said it was all right, 
and that a couple of days would “do” me. 

I am writing now in the sun outside the tent— 
“imposter not patient”—I call myself and loathe 
being here. However, I shall be “back there” 
shortly, I hope not having missed much after all. 

The Australians have done well—but oh! 
what they have gone through. It has been the 
stiffest fighting in the offensive, and the sights 
I have seen here and on the way down—well, 
never mind. In passing, I was rather amused at 
the comment of an Australian, who on first see- 
ing the leaning statue of the virgin on a certain 
well known church, remarked, “ ’Ullo, Annette 
Kellerman again.” Our men are great pals with 
the passing Anzacs, and we nearly always have 
an interested group of spectators when the guns 
are fired. | 


July 29th. 


-Anzacs are pouring in—an endless stream of 
tattered bloody figures—night and day. 

I am getting very restless here, and hope to 
be off soon. The guns call to me from a 
distance; they fascinate and repel, but there ts 
a fascination, though it might be unpleasant, like 
the fascination of a snake. Later on, perhaps, 
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I will be able to give a fuller picture of these last 
few days, and the scenes in which they have been 
passed—a battlefield that no pen can truly paint. 


20.8.16. 


I wrote last from the C.C.S., whence I escaped 
after about four days on the front of an 
ambulance. From the advanced dressing station 
I walked about a mile to thé Battery position, 
but the Battery had flown—gone two days before, 
and in its place were strangers. I slept the night 
with them, and then borrowing a horse set off 
on the most difficult of modern quests—that of 
finding a “unit” in the battle zone of France. I 
called at Div. H.Q. (the new strange Div. of 
course, as ours had moved) and they told me to 
proceed to the nearest railhead and then entrain. 

I rode about 10 miles to a railway station, and 
there, by a wonderful system of telephones, I 
rang up not only divisions, but corps, and even 
armies, and was directed to my destination—only 
vaguely, though, as they could not be definite 
over the wire. At last I found my billet—it was 
a rest billet 30 miles or so behind the line—a 
comfortable house with iron gates and clean 
rooms. I was received like a ghost returned 
from the grave—they thought I was in England. 

We were in quite a decent little town with a 
stream running through it, in which we bathed 
once or twice. 
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One morning about 11 a.m. three cars dashed 
past our horse lines—one bearing the Royal 
Standard: it was the King. 

I hope Leslie has not changed too much. Glad 
he is good at English. I think a little Stevenson 
and Dickens might be applied now. He will 
find most of what he needs in my book case, tho’ 
Ibsen might be reserved until later. 

Have you read “With the Guns?” It is quite 
good, and very light and breezy. 

A captured German major confessed that the 
growth of our Artillery had upset all their cal- 
culations. They never imagined that gunners 
could be trained in so short a time. Certainly 
our actual “shooting’ is generally excellent, 
better I think than the French, and better than 
the Hun. The latter, however, “handles” his 
artillery in a masterful way, i.e. his strategy is 
better. At least so it appears to the casual sub. 
The balloon from which Basil Hallam was killed, 
floated over not far from us. 


7.9.16. 


I am sitting alone in the mess—a long narrow 
dug-out about 30 ft. x 8 ft. The others have 
all gone to the wagon lines, and I am left in 
charge of the position with a digging party. For 
the moment we are not in action. We have 
moved since last I wrote, but are still in media re. 
The Australians are no longer near us. 

It is some time since I have been so much 
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alone, and it takes me back to the trench mortar 
days when I sat and shivered in my Diogenes 
hut. Since then much has changed. Now 1am 
comfortable, my companions are jolly, amusing, 
good fellows; I am happy and keen and full of 
fight. True, no leave is in sight, but I really 
prefer to wait till these stirring days are over. 

By the by “Breaking Point” is one of the 
finest novels I have ever read. It’s terrible—un- 
pleasant at times, but the work of a genius. 
Seldom have I been so interested. 


Note: DuRING THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME. 
25.9.16. 


No news because there’s so much news. Still 
making history, and no one is allowed to write 
it at the same time. I went for an interesting 
tour around the front lines two days ago, walk- 
ing over trenches that I had helped to destroy. 
When I say trenches—well, one simply skipped 
from shell hole to shell hole, and some trenches 
were literally only ankle deep, giving one an 
unpleasant sensation of publicity. I brought 
back a Boche bayonet, and I went inside one of 
the famous “Tanks” which I saw wrecked up 
there. It was like stepping into a ship’s engine 
room. 

To-day I went up there again. I was trying 
to register a trench that is probably the most 
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baffling target we have ever come across. An 
attack was going on half a mile away, and a 
village there was smoking like a devil’s cauldron. 
A curious world! I had a sandwich, and a drink 
out of your little flask with a pair of Hun legs 
sticking up a yard away. 

I walked up to this particular point, across the 
open, and could see Boches running about not 
faraway. Extraordinary how careless everyone - 
has become. No one troubles about a man here 
or there. Slaughter is wholesale now-a-days. 

I have been in the village which, with Gallipoli, 
has made Australian history. I asked a man 
“Where is Pozieres?’ He replied, “This is 
Pozieres.” It was a vast shell hole. Desolation 
beyond conception. But I found an old Boche 
gun position, and brought back an empty shell 
case. I am afraid I have lost all my souvenirs. 


THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME. 


June-September, 1916. 


On Saturday, June 10th, I returned from the 
School, and found that the Battery had gone on 
a four days march, and would not be back until 
the following evening. I learnt, however, that 
P had stayed behind and was building gun 
emplacements near our old position on the plain. 
After dinner, therefore, I rode up to see P 
and then—but I must settle down to a new 
chapter in the Great Adventure. 

As I rode along to the new Battery position, 
I realized for the first time that all the recent 
rumours, the increased activities, the movement 
of strange troops, had at last taken definite and 
undeniable shape. The “Great Push” was upon 
us! It forced its presence upon you. The 
woods were jammed with transport, and with 
guns, and with ammunition, and with marching 
troops. Small railways were being constructed, 
deep trenches were being dug for telephone 
wires, and the whole air hummed with energy 
and with power. The woods for miles around 
sent up a groan beneath the crunching of these 
myriad wheels. The night roared as though 
trains were thundering across steel bridges. 

At the gun position P 
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steel rails on the telephone dug-out, and digging 
a trench between the two guns. (This was the 
R.X. position). I returned at about 11 p.m. 
All night the transport roared. 

June 11th. The battery returned and in the 
evening Captain F was summoned by the 
Colonel, and informed that in 10 days the Battery 
must be “prepared for anything.” We _ had 
guessed it, and we were a cheery mess that night, 
everyone talking at once, and no one thinking. 
It was wiser not to think. From that moment, 
however, we laid a ban on “graveyard conver- 
sation,” i.e, anything that touched on ambu- 
lances, cemeteries, &c. 

June 12th. The Captain and I rode up to the 
new position and inspected some O.P.’s. On 
the road we passed huge stocks of ammunition 
lined up along the roadside. Crossing the plain 
behind the village that you know well by now, 
we were staggered by the new gun positions 
which had sprung up, and by the multitude of 
bivouacs in which the Infantry were literally 
“stored.” Each camp was a little town in itself, 
with hospitals and workshops that shut neither 
night nor day. Beneath high screens, painted to 
neutralize with the ground, men were plying pick 
and shovel, rails were being adjusted, and guns 
placed into position. The whole change from 
spasmodic trench warfare was so sudden and 
violent, that it gripped you. The “Great Push” 
had you in its clutch, sweeping you, willy nilly, 
a mere atom in a mosaic so vast that it seemed 
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no human mind could set it in motion and then 
control it. Let us hope it is not a case of the 
Genii and the bottle. 


June 13th. We were ordered into action at 
once. I set off in charge of the signallers and 
Battery staff, and proceeded to the position. The 
guns are again divided into sections. F is 
taking his left section to a place about half a 
mile away, and will do counter battery work 
during the strafe. He will probably be guided 
by an aeroplane and a wireless installation. The 
right section are under a clump of trees, and will 
do actual trench demolition. My job, I believe, 
will be to relieve the Captain during the bom- 
bardment (4 days?) at the O.P. We will pro- 
bably sleep and live at the O.P. day and night, 
and the strain will be—well we must trust to the 
best. At any rate I will see all that anyone on 
the ground can see of this—the most terrific 
bombardment—the greatest battle in the world’s 
history. Well, as soon as we reached the position 
I took the telephonists up to the O.P., and pro- 
ceeded to note plans of the communications, of 
which I am now in charge. In the evening the 
guns came up and we settled down as best we 
could in an old disused dug-out. 


June 14th. Day spent in laying out mines 
and inspecting O.P.’s. For the last week it has 
rained, and the trenches approach now to winter 
conditions, and yet this has its advantages, for 
under cover of rain and mist all the activities 
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are hurried forward free from enemy observation 
from aeroplanes or kite ballons. 

June 15th. Did some shooting on various 
points and studied the front, which incidentally 
I had previously fired over with my mortars. 
In the evening I went out to lay wires; I had 
240 infantrymen to help me, and we dug a trench 
4 feet deep in well under the hour. The length 
was 250 to 350 yards. We finished at about 2 
a.m., and shortly afterwards the guns opened up 
a “bluff” bombardment. 

June 16th. More shooting and wire laying 
during the day. After dark I set out with a 
small party of ruffians to build up and strengthen 
a certain O.P. A bullet sprayed my face with 
mud, and all the time we had to bob up and 
down at intervals. However, I managed to © 
erect a movable screen of “camouflage” over 
the peep hole and to fix things up a bit. 

All this night .work is rather exhausting. 
Every night the ammunition wagons contribute 
their rumble to the roar of transport; every night 
we unload and pile up our shells in dug-outs and 
dumps, where they glisten in polished rows. 
How the gunners love them! They carry them 
from the wagons in an affectionate embrace, 
and sweat all night without a murmur. Eight 
hundred rounds per gun and two hundred gas 
shells. What gunner wouldn’t be happy in such 
company. | 

June 17th. More shooting, and more investi- 
gations and close scrutiny of the complexities 
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of the enemy lines. As F.O.O. I. must know the 
maze of trenches, their turnings, their loopholes, 
their wires, their significance, and even, as it 
were, their individuality as well, if not better, 
than a man knows the corridors and rooms in 
his own home. 

From the O.P. I can look across a sweeping 
undulation over our own trenches, and up the 
opposite slope where the Boche lines twist and 
curl; far away are church spires, and roads, and 
villages hidden in woods. I wonder if one day 
we will march along those roads. It is fashion- 
able now-a-days to say that one has booked 
a room in “such and such” a village for the march 
to Berlin. 

The “Push” is upon us. Hard indeed to real- 
ise, as are all things that one has anticipated and 
talked about for so long. No time for thoughts 
—thought is dangerous—the rush and bustle 
sweep one along, and yet outwardly all men are 
the same. There is an earnestness behind it all 
that keeps you calm and cool. (A bullet has 
just “pinged” in one window and out of the other 
as if to test me on that last statement). 

Cavalry are massing behind us. Will they get 
a chance, or will, after all, the rampart of wire 
and fortifications prove too strong? I wonder? 
The offensive, so they say, stretches south from 
us about twenty miles, so that we are on the 
fringe. A defensive flank the book calls it. 
Surely, the Boche knows? Toa certain extent, 
yes—but how much? He has erected a notice in 
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his trenches as follows: “Why make all these 
preparations, peace will be declared before you 
attack.” He has built his hopes on our vacillating 
government, but the men out here are literally 
sharpening their bayonets, and there will be 
little peace for the Boche during the “Big Push” 
—and still less, we hope, after it. 

June 18th. A Battery of French 75’s is coming 
up behind us to fire gas shells, also a Battery in 
another Brigade has been detailed to send for- 
ward teams to bring back the captured German 
guns. So it seems that an advance is anticipated. 
Everyone is optimistic. The whole scheme is 
so huge, that it seems impossible that the Boche 
can stem the tide that is to sweep forward from 
Hebuterne to Switzerland. As for us, we under- 
stand from various rumours and indications, 
the “Push” will take the shape of a number of 
minor attacks. The actual assaulting troops 
will form, as it were, the point of a wedge. A 
series of these wedges will be driven into the 
German lines. It follows, therefore, that the 
troops on either side of the assaulting parties 
must keep in line with the point of the wedge 
as it advances. In other words, the flank on 
either side of the driving point must swing out- 
ward and forward on a pivot, so that an unbroken 
triangle may be presented to the enemy. We 
are one of these defensive flanks, which must 
swing forward when the time comes. The 
actual assaulting party of our wedge is slightly 
on our right, or southern side. It is probable 
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that the defensive flanks will bear the brunt of 
counter-attacks, always the worst part of any 
attack. But can the Boche counter-attack? He 
has put out another notice: “We have more 
guns than you.” But that may be bluff. It 
seems incredible that he can retaliate fully to 
so vast a movement. But then—we’ll wait and 
see. We have received “Operation Order No. 
1” which, however, conveys little information. 

June 19th. More shooting and O.P. work. 
No one can tell what conditions will prevail when 
the “strafe” begins. For that reason, we are 
preparing for a siege in the O.P.’s. I am erect- 
ing beds, and laying in a stock of provisions for 
four days. There are various O.P.’s along the 
front, any of which we may be called upon to 
use as occasion requires or necessity demands. 
Our two main O.P.’s are O.P.T. and O.P.F. 
The latter is a well-made affair, with a deep dug- 
out and a ladder leading up to a slit in the bank 
that overlooks the Boche lines. O.P.T. is more 
peculiar. The O.P. is in the corner of an 
orchard. One enters by a sloping passage which 
leads into a dug-out, thence one clambers up a 
perpendicular ladder into a circular boiler like a 
pillar box; by looking out of the slit in the pillar 
box one can see over the hedge on to the Boche 
lines, about 900 yards away. 

June 20th (Friday). The date has been post- 
poned, though it is not far off. As the time 
draws near one regards the event with more 
equanimity, and as less unusual and thrilling than 
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when it first burst upon one. After all I should 
not be surprised if the retaliation was far below 
our apprehensions. It may be that we will be 
able to move about the position, and to walk up 
and down to the O.P., one cannot tell. Wait and 
see. But the “readiness is all.” Certainly the 
vast extent of the movement will render it less 
local, and less intense in any particular section. 
Each gun will probably fire about 160 rounds per 
day, very little really; it is the number of guns 
that makes such an estimate so formidable. The 
preliminary bombardment will be unusual, not 
so much for its intensity, as for its ceaseless 
continuity. 

Even to-day the number of guns that have 
been registering has resulted in an almost 
unbroken bombardment. 

I have been busy improving the O.P.’s, and 
in making a new O.P. near O.P.T. (the Pillar 
Box). In the evening I had some men working 
on the O.P., and the “ping” of bullets around 
had been most unpleasant. On the way home I 
remembered that I had left a sandbag without 
a screen (i.e. a covering of grass and leaves), and 
so I returned with T—— to fix it right and allay 
my conscience. As we passed down the orchard 
towards the O.P., dipping every now and again 
as bullets snapped twigs over our heads, T 
remarked that there was a strange smell. 
Instinctively, and without thinking I said, “Gas.” 
_ We stopped. For a moment we were both 
afraid. Men know very soon when another man 
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is afraid. It was only for a moment, but I shall 
never forget it. The loneliness of the orchard, 
the moon and stars, the trench flame, and then 
this word which gripped us horribly. I don’t 
think any man will forget that word used in its 
present meaning, when once it has crossed his 
path. Curiously enough we both knew that it 
wasn’t gas. The mere suggestion of it is enough, 
with its uncanny intangibility to make one pause. 
1 held out a handkerchief to see which way the 
wind was blowing, and then we laughed and 
went on. ) 

Talking of gas, I believe the Boche will use 
Prussic Acid, and perhaps we will also, or rather 
the French Battery that is coming up behind us 
will use it. : 3 

June 21st. Our task has been allotted to us. 
We have to fire on the short communication 
trenches—altogether about 500 yards of trench. 
Unfortunately the trenches are only visible for 
about half their length, and shooting will be 
difficult. From O.P.T. and O.P.F. we obtain 
different angles of view upon the same trenches. 
It is marvellous how the change of perspective 
alters one’s idea of trenches. One sees a road 
where previously there was none; one sees a dip 
where all seemed level; and frequently one finds 
that the trench one has been firing at by map, 
is quite different to the one fired on in the 
ground. To indentify absolutely map and 
ground; that is the most difficult part of trench 
shooting. 
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June 22nd. For some days the weather has 
been beautiful. The trenches are no longer 
quagmires, but leafy lanes. Even the revetting 
along the sides has sprouted like “What’s 
his name’s” staff. The sun, as usual, has brought 
out aeroplanes, brasshats, and other insects. 

An 18 pounder Battery has dug itself in near 
our O.P.T. I hope it does not open fire very 
early in the bombardment, as the range is only 
about 800 yards, and the retaliation will probably 
involve our O.P. 

I have sent picks and shovels to each O.P. in 
case we have to dig ourselves out. If the Battery 
does not hear from us for half an hour, a party 
will rush up to the O.P. to dig out—well, what 
remains! 7 | 

To-day my chief worry has been the tele- 
phones. Without them, the guns become mere 
blind beasts roaring helplessly. I have arranged 
visualling signalling as the last resort. We have 
a wire from O.P.T. to the guns, and one from 
O.P.F. to the guns. In addition, there is what 
is called the “Brigade system” of buried cable. 
By this scheme each O.P. is linked up with 
O.P.A. (Central O.P. where Group Commander 
will be), and each Battery also is linked up with 
O.P.A, so that if our private wires are cut we 
can call up any O.P. on any Battery through this 
central exchange. The switchboard at O.P.A. 
is six feet long, and is manned by two men day 
and night. It is 20 feet underground. 

Well, the great day approaches. The bom- 
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bardment will open on “U” day, and continue till 
“Z” day. The assault will take place on “Z”’ 
day. A table of bombardment has been drawn 
up for each of the days, U, V, W, X, Y¥ and Z. 

This night we received the programme for U 
day. Altogether the two guns here will fire 480 
rounds from 5 a.m. to 5 a.m. Not very extra- 
ordinary! No, but think of the hundreds of 
guns along miles and miles of front that will be 
doing the same. 


June 23rd. This morning we all went to 
Communion Service at Brigade Headquarters, 
about two miles away in a large quarry. On the 
way home Captain K (who is attached to 
the Battery) and I had a look at the French 
Battery. The officer showed us his beloved 75 
—a crude, cheap tin-looking affair like a large 
toy, and sleepy in appearance, but once he 
touched a wheel here and a wheel there the gun 
sprang into life, its muzzle nosing round; it was 
like stirring a snake with a stick. 

In a little while I must go out to the O.P. and 
register the trenches Wer the actual assault 
will take place. 

‘To-morrow is “U”’ day. 

The Infantry will carry distinctive colours 
during the assault on Z day, and each division 
will carry forward a coloured screen to mark its 
progress. These colours we have received. 
To-night we crack a bottle. Everyone is in the 
best of spirits and health. 
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Day “U.” The evening previous to “U” day, 
Captain K——, who had been working with 
F in the LX (left section), was ordered off 
to command another Battery, and I went over to 
help F It was rather upsetting for me, as 
I had done a Jot of work with the RX, and knew 
its zone very well. Still I belong to the LX, 
and it did not take long to get the “hang of 
things.’ However, on the morning of day “U” 
I went to O.P.T. to observe for the RX, and 
sent over the first salvo from this Battery in the 
battle. The morning was fairly quiet on the 
whole; one noticed nothing unusual in the 
numiber or volume of guns employed. I had 
heard more intense cannonades before, especially 
during night raids; and there is nothing more 
“gripping” than the sudden roar of guns crash- 
ing down on one out of the darkness. But there 
was one peculiarity about this bombardment. 
It did not stop. <A dogged, settled and deter- 
mined bombardment. Sometimes only one 
Battery would be firing, sometimes only one gun. 
but there was never silence. 

I observed for three hours in the morning, 
6-9, and then was called away to go to the LX 
and help F The RX carried on steadily at 
the rate of about 12 rounds per hour—very slow, 
but most exhausting for both gunners and ob- 
server. When I reached the left section (LX), 
F went up to O.P.F. and I remained in 
charge of the two guns. For the first and last 
days of the bombardment (V & Z) we are under 
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the Heavy Artillery for counter battery work. 
A wireless operator is in my dug-out all day with 
a receiver to his ear, and he notes down all the 
calls of the various aeroplanes. Up till 5 p.m. 
the LX had not fired, and the gunners were 
growing restive of the noise around, straining on 
the leash, eager to be up and at ’em. Then we 
received a wireless call “Engage hostile battery 
at X 14 a.6$ 14.” That was all. The figures 
gave me the approximate position of the battery, 
and by means of rulers, &c., I worked out the 
angle and range, and switched the guns on to the 
Battery. The aeroplane did not observe, and 
our only chance was to “sweep and search” in 
the chance of hitting the hostile battery. After 
that F——~ switched us on to the trenches. In 
the night we fired 40 rounds in bursts, at stated 
intervals. Every battery did likewise. That 
night I got two hours sleep. Above all things, 
sleep is important for the men at any rate. A 
tired man makes mistakes, and a tired gunner is 
more a danger to our men than the enemy. We 
had to order the men to bed and arrange reliefs. 

Day “V.” After a mouthful of breakfast I 
went up to O.P.F. and commenced the day’s 
shoot. Hour after hour we fired at slow rates 
till my eyes were like cannon balls. It was a 
fascinating game, sitting there perched up on a 
high stool, gazing through a slit in a bank and 
watching the stretch of country below, and 
following and correcting each round. The maze 
of trenches as far as the eye could see, were 
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emitting puffs of smoke and were torn and 
mangled beneath a slow steady rain of shells. To | 
distinguish one’s own shells was not easy. In the 
afternoon I decided that it would be better 
to sweep the trenches at stated intervals, 
and then rest both the observer and the gunners. 
This scheme F and I have adopted. F 
and I receive our orders each night, and then 
make our plans and carry them out as we think 
fit. One has no time to think of responsibilities 
or the chance of making mistakes—fortunately. 
The O.P. was shelled slightly, perhaps uninten- 
tionally, and I retired into the deep dug-out 
below, which nothing but a direct hit would 
destroy. Down there in the depths one felt all 
the vibrations. The whole O.P. was swayed 
about like a giant shaking a baby. Sleeping 
berths were around the walls, and.one felt as if 
it were a ship’s cabin in a storm swaying to the 
pulsation and swish outside. In the evening I 
came down, and we all dined at the RX and 
cracked a bottle. That night I got three hours 
sleep. 

Day “W.” F went up to the O.P., and I 
stayed with the guns. It was a busy day. At 
first we shelled the trenches, but then fresh 
orders and messages began to pour in by wire- 
less and telephone. I had to keep my head with 
a vengeance. . 

“Aeroplane reports battery at Z.8.a.6.7. 
engage.” “O.P. orders new target, No. 17, 6 
rounds gun fire.’ “Bureau reports that correct 
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time is 10.15. Berlin at 10.25”—Berlin being 
the code for “gas.” The only thing to do is to 
rush out a map, engage the Battery with one gun, 
and switch the other on to the trenches at gun 
fire to follow up the gas discharge. Even from 
the Battery I could see the dense column of white 
smoke streaked with orange vapour that rolled 
towards the enemy. It was a busy day taking 
connections, engaging hostile batteries, keeping 
a check on ammunition, &c., &c. We dined 
with the usual champagne, but at 10.30 p.m. we 
were called on to support an Infantry raid. 
F was at the O.P. and I was in the gun 
pits. It was a nervy business, and there is no 
more nervy and yet more fascinating place than 
a gun pit, with guns in action. The roar and 
flare of the gun, the smoke, the misty figures 
moving quietly yet swiftly, subdued orders, the 
thin metallic noise down the ’phone, and all 
around the pounding of other guns. There is 
no place where a mistake is more fatal, and 
where hysteria is more likely to run riot. Every- 
thing must be kept quiet—no shouting, no fuss- 
ing, no rushing about. Each man must do his 
allotted task and then stand still awaiting his 
turn again, but the men are working well and 
sleeping well now, too. They sleep in the gun 
pits with the guns in action—drop asleep any- 
where, leaning against a wheel or nodding over 
a fire! 

In supporting the Infantry we fired 168 rounds, 
but the Infantry did not succeed in penetrating 
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the trenches. The Boche is not beaten yet. I 
got a good sleep of two hours. 

Day “X.”’ I went to the O.P. at4a.m. There 
was to be a special bombardment, ending in a 
gas discharge by the division on our right. 
The gas was a failure in my mind. The 
Howitzers were active to-day, and were flinging 
fountains of earth and wood out of the trenches. 
The 15 inch Howitzer, “Granny,” could be seen 
twisting up a village and tossing trees about 
like matches. I could see the huge shells actually 
falling. The special bombardment merely meant 
an increased rate of fire, but it was a stirring 
thing to watch. The O.P. on such occasions is 
a rather trying place, though not without its 
humorous side. We share the O.P. with 
another Battery, and their Major was observing 
for them at the time. [I had one telephonist with 
me, but the Major always had a train of orderlies 
to pass his messages to the telephone, which 
was far down in the depths of the dug-out. In 
order to avoid confusion between two people 
shouting orders at the same time, his orders 
were prefixed with M D (Emma Dan) and 
mine with M B (Emma Beer). . 

“Emma Dan, one degree more right.” 

“Emma Beer, 10 minutes more left, drop 25.” 

“Emma Dan—Emma Dan, why the hell don’t 
you report ”” 

“Emma Beer, No. 1, add 50.” 

“Emma Dan, ask No. 1 detachment whether 
they are going to a mother’s meeting?” 
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Telephonist. “Get off my line, you 
fool!” 

“Emma Beer, four rounds gun fire.” 

“Damn it, Stephen, I can’t hear myself talk, 
tell your telephonist not to shout.” 

“All right sir, I have only one telephonist and 
you have four.” “Emma Beer, No. 2, 5 minutes 
more right.” 

“No, I fired, sir.’ “Emma Dan, No. 2 fired, 
sir.” 

“Emma Beer, ask No. 2 if they’re using a gun 
or a catapult ?” 

Telephonist. “Shake up yer ’phone. There’s 
an awful fool on the other end, sir.” 

“Yes, I know, the man on the other end always 

is a fool.” 
“How many rounds fired ?” 

“Wire cut, sir.” 

“Oh, hell! Get through the exchange—hullo 
exchange.” 

“Hullo exchange!” 

“No, I jammed, sir.” 

“Emma Beer, No. 2 gun fire.” 

And so the comedy goes on. 

_ Day “Y.” F—— at the O.P. and myself at 
the guns. We get on well together, and the 
telephonists are now growing used to our 
pleasantries. 

“Hullo, hullo, that you Australia?” 

“Yes, Canada.” 

“How’s things?” 

“Oh, we’re winning.” 
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“Winning what?” 

“There’s a war on you know.” 

“Really, that’s funny, I thought I heard a noise 
somewhere about here.” 

“Let’s fire 40 rounds and end the war.” 

“Right, let her go.” 

as | say.” 

“Hullo.” 

“How about it?” 

“What.” 

“Just a small one.” 

“Cheero!” 

“Cheero!” 

And we have a “small one” at each end of the 
wire. 

On day “Y” nothing unusual has happened— 
the special bombardment was just the same. 
This time the old guns steamed, and sweated, 
and panted, and had to be coaxed into their 
work. Some one has written, I think, about the 
“God of the Machine,” and “My Lord the 
Elephant.” 

What about the gun—My Lord the Gun! 

He lives in a lair that takes a month to build. 
Six men slave for him day and night. He has 
his whims and his humours. In a good temper 
he shoots like a dream, when hot and sulky and 
steaming, he jams sometimes or jibs, and then | 
men pet him, bathe him down, stroke him with 
cloths, and fuss around with oil cans, till with 
a roar he leaps into action again. His snout 
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tilts upwards, sniffing the air, his lips slobber 
with smoke and flame. 

All night men sleep around him, and further 
behind the line an army of men toil to feed him 
with long rows of glistening shells. Men and 
gun are one and indivisible. My Lord the Gun 
has come into his own, and his kingdom to-day 
is large—it is the world. 

The great day “Z” has been postponed. To- 
morrow is “Y1” day, and the next “Y2” day, 
and then “Z”’ day. 

“Y1”" and “Y2.” Nothing new, just a repetition 
of the other days, just marking time—that’s all. 
On the eve of Day “Z” we dined together at the 
RX, and cracked our last bottle. Although the 
LX are doing counter battery work on “Z” day, 
I decided to go to the O.P.T. in order to be on 
the spot, in case of a counter attack, and in case 
the guns had to be switched on to the trenches. 
I walked over to the LX with F—— and we told 
the men about the morrow. . 

Day “Z.” The assault was to begin at “Zero 
time.” All the programme of the day as regards 
bombardment, &c., had been arranged from zero 
time. Zero time was 7.30 a.m. At 6.20 the 
guns opened, and I made my way to O.P.T. with 
atelephonist. I passed through a ruined village 
on my way—not a soul to be seen—streets 
empty, billets cleared. At the O.P. I found 
H—— of D/241 who was also observing for 
counter attacks. 

The bombardment roar was terrific. The ear- 
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splitting bark of the 18 pounders, the cough of 
the howitzers, the boom of the heavy guns, 
swelled into a jerky roar that was flung from 
horizon to horizon, as thunder is tossed from 
mountain to mountain. It was wonderful music 
—the mightiest I have ever heard. It seemed 
to throb, throb into our very veins, beating up 
and down and yet never quite reaching a climax, 
but always keeping one’s nerves on the thrill. 
And then at last, ten minutes before zero, the 
guns opened their lungs. The world crashed 
into a gigantic roar. The climax had been 
reached. One felt inclined to laugh with the 
fierce exhilaration of it. After all, it was our 
voice, the voice of a whole Empire at war. At 
zero I looked out of the O.P. The din had 
quietened a little. What I saw made me 
cry out, so that the others, telephonists and 
all, ran up to me. It was smoke and gas. 
For a mile stretching away from me, the 
trench was belching forth dense columns of 
white, greenish, and orange smoke. It rose curl- 
ing and twisting, blotting every thing from view, 
and then swept a solid rampart over the German 
lines. For more than an hour this continued, 
and I could see nothing. Sometimes the smoke 
was streaked with a scarlet star as a shell burst 
among it, and sometimes a smoke candle would 
be hurled high into the air, spluttering and 
making a cloud of its own far above the rest. It 
seemed impossible that men could withstand this 
awful onslaught—even if it were only smoke. 
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And yet a machine gun played steadily all the 
time from the German front line. What fighters 
they are! He swept the O.P., cutting twigs 
from above our heads, and splashing mud out 
of our sand bags. Somewhere to the right of 
that smoke the Infantry were advancing. I 
could see nothing. Reports and rumours came 
dancing down the wires. 

“Our Infantry have taken the front line with- 
out resistance.” 

“Prisoners are coming in.” 

“Enemy giving themselves up in hundreds.” 

“We hold Gommecourt.” 

“Infantry have crossed the Serre Ridge.” 

“Beaumont Hamel is ours.” 

“More prisoners reported.” 

This continued until 11.30 when the smoke 
cleared, and I looked out upon—the invisible 
battle! Far as I could see not a soldier could be 
seen, not a movement of any sort. Could it be 
that we held those trenches. Had we captured 
Serre? Once the village had been hidden by 
thick trees and hedges, now it stood bare and 
shattered, the trees leafless, as though a comb 
had been dragged through them. 

The Germans were shelling their own 
trenches, that was all the sign of change I 
noticed. 

I tried to observe while F ranged on 
hostile batteries, but the smoke was too con- 
fusing, and flying pieces and bullets made it a 
difficult matter. In the afternoon the Germans 
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launched a counter attack immediately opposite 
our O.P., but unfortunately invisible tous. Their 
shelling was heavy and accurate. Our O.P. 
swayed perilously, our wires were cut in four 
places, within 100 yards of the O.P.; a linesman 
of D/241 mended them, and I have mentioned 
him for distinction. We sat in the dug-out wait- 
ing and calculating. 

The Captain from O.P.F. had a clear view 
of the counter attack and switched the LX on 
it. In fact the LX and one other battery 
stopped the attack. Unfortunately I could see 
nothing, as I had to watch another point from 
which attacks had been expected. 

The Infantry were cut to pieces, they came 
running back between the lines; Germans stood 
on their parapets and shot them down. H—— 
and his men left soon after, but I stayed to 
register the guns on to Valley in case 
of a counter attack in that direction. Then 
about 6.30 I came away. 

I met an Infantry officer. He was grey in the 
face and had not shaved. “Well” he said,. “what 
do you think of it?” 

“Seems all right.” 

“Um, we got to their third line and were 
driven back; we are barely holding our own 
front line—we’re—we’re wiped out—General’s a 
broken man.” 

“But Gommecourt ?” 

“Lost.” 

“Another Loos,” I said. 
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“Looks it.” He turned away. 

I felt tired suddenly. The few yards home 
were miles. The world was full of stretchers and 
white faces, and fools who gibbered about the 
great advance. 

But news from elsewhere was more cheery; 
down south we were doing well, and the French 
also, and our little battle here was only one 
pebble in the ‘mosaic. What did it matter? 
We ourselves had been lucky; three men slightly 
wounded in the RX and one sergeant in the LX 
—a good fellow. Later on we would join in the 
great advance. 

The evening was quiet. For the first time in 
a week or more I heard the silence. It was fine, 
too, and warm. But our battle—our work— 
our hopes ! 

Bunches of brown figures, lines of brown 
figures, stretched out on the dried grass between 
the lines! Stray shrapnel burst among them, but 
they did not move; they lay still where they had 
fallen or dropped motionless across the wire, not 
far, poor fellows, on the road to Germany. That 
was all. Aeroplanes throbbed overhead; obser- 
vation balloons hung quietly against the sunset. 
Ba day had ended. 

I sat in my dug-out and hada brandy. I think 
it was only the knowledge of what the Infantry 
had gone through that kept me from weeping. 
It was their ordeal—not ours; their’s the glory 
and the sorrow. 


PART IT. 


THE SOMME. 


After the assault day, and our own failure to 
push forward on this particular bit of front—the 
Gommecourt, Serre front—reaction set in, and 
we were tired and somewhat depressed. Per- 
sonally, I stretched out in the sun and slept, 
leaning against the wireless pole. Of course, 
rumours began to pour in as to the causes of the 
(apparent) failure, but it seems safest to assume 
that we had succeeded, in so far that we had 
drawn the main German defences opposite to 
our attack. In fact we may have failed as a 
separate attacking force, but we had succeeded 
in being an effective decoy. We had cleared the 
way for others down south. At the same time, 
I think the staff of the divisions involved have 
much to reproach themselves with. From the 
O.P., the country and the trenches had now taken 
on acompletely new appearance. Old landmarks 
had disappeared; well defined trenches looked 
like furrows; the sand that someone had rumpled 
over with their foot; but there was more of a 
human interest in the front now; one could often 
see Boches crawling and running along their 
battered trenches. Our own dead lay strewn 
between the lines. It was terrible, really, to look 
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down—or to be able to look down—in so im- 
personal a fashion on this scene of pitiful, but 
splendid sacrifice. One found oneself critically 
examining the dead through a telescope. It was 
doubtful which was the most disquieting, the 
sight itself, or the thought that one could find 
interest in it. 

After a day or two of marking time, we were 
ordered to move a few miles further south. I 
brought along the men of the LX, and reached 
the new position at about 11 p.m. The position 
itself was good, but the O.P. was a mile or 
more away over filthy ground, through worse 
trenches, and past some dead who stank horribly. 

From the O.P. one could see Serre from 
another aspect, and the few bare and splintered 
trees that remained in that village seemed to 
smile down with a mocking and withered grin 
on the lines of dead that lay stretched on the 
slope towards it. One could see many Scotch- 
men lying “out there” with bare knees now 
almost as green as their kilts. We stayed only 
a few days, and then moved back again to our 
old zone, though we took up a new position. 
For a week or more life slipped into its 
accustomed “trench grave.” Only two things 
occurred. One was a smoke discharge at 3 a.m. 
—a marvellous sight—that I witnessed from the | 
O.P., the most spectacular affair in this least 
spectacular of wars. The night was dark with 
a fitful moon, till suddenly the trenches leapt 
into a line of flame that poured out smoke, and 
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the guns opened with a crackle and a scarlet 
sparkle, so that the whole scene had something 
of the grandeur and terrible beauty of a bush 
fire. Our second excitement was a “premature” 
from No. 2 gun. We were firing at night and 
heard an explosion near one of the guns. Hardly 
a minute afterwards, three or four men (sig- 
nallers who had been sleeping in the rest dug- 
out) staggered out. I could hear blood pouring 
on to the ground like water out of a tap. The 
wounds, however, were not very serious. They 
were dressed in the mess and sent off to Blighty. 
In two minutes the gun was in action again. Al- 
together six men were wounded. 

With the above exceptions life was uneventful. 
We were so bored at the O.P., that we started 
an O.P. novel, to which we each contributed a 
chapter as our turn came. Notable among the 
characters were Larry Salvo and his little dog 
Sump, Sir Benjamin Bifforspring, Connie 
Cordite, Percy Premature, Lady Beatrice 
Ballistite, &c., &c. Though medieval in setting, 
one noticed that the hero’s brow was furrowed 
with “communication trenches,” and that a duel 
was fought in X 13 d. 4.1. But rumour became 
busy again. We were moving south. South! 
To open fighting and action in the open! You 
must know that the phrase “open fighting” after 
all these months of siege warfare has a magic 
ring for us all. Each day saw the mess become 
a flutter of maps as we traced out the advance, 
planned our future positions, and expounded 
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high strategy. We were moving down to Albert 
or Contalmaison, to the scene of actual advance. 
Life was worth living! 

About the 19th July, the Captain and I and a 
bus load of other R.A. officers set off to examine 
the new positions. Passing through some 
villages behind the line, I saw a round felt hat 
peering from a billet window, then another and 
another—-- Australians! They were everywhere 
—Australians cantering leisurely along the road 
(no Englishman ever canters) or marching with 
the swift swinging stride that I have never seen 
in the average Tommy. It was a good sight 
to see, a tonic, indeed. Eulogistic comments 
were heard on all sides. “Finest set of men I 
have ever seen.” “Best turned out lot in 
France.” “Give ’em a chance, nothing will stop 
them.” Music indeed! - 

Drawing near to Albert I came on country 
that I had known a year ago, and felt that the 
big offensive was after all a homely affair. But 
what a change in that country! Previously it 
had been a pleasant undulating land of crops and 
_ ploughed fields and farm houses. But now the 
“Big Push” had laid its hands on it like a blight. 
Fields had been trampled into roads; where once 
had been crops, thousands of horses were 
picketed in black lines against the hillsides (at 
least 30,000 horses were visible). Piled high 
along the road were ammunition dumps and 
ration supplies. Gun teams, motor cars, and 
long convoys of lorries churned the dry roads 
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into intolerable dust, whitening the trees, the 
horses and the khaki uniforms. Down in the 
hollow were tents, tarpaulins turned into water- 
ing troughs, observation balloons swaying gently 
on their ropes, and a multitude of tiny bivouacs. 
The once sleepy country-side was a hive of 
activity. It seemed as though a huge circus 
was pitched there. There was magnetism; there 
was excitement in this activity that embraced 
one on all sides, sweeping one with it. It gave 
one an inkling of the forces that had been 
released on July Ist, and of the vast and intricate 
organization behind the lines necessary to main- 
tain those forces in the attack. . 

When the bus had taken us as far as it could, © 
we were given a guide, and the Captain and I set 
off for our new position. It was a weary walk 
over chalk heaps and broken roads that hun- 
dreds of men were toiling to keep in repair under 
the heavy transport. The Battery position was 
in the old German third line trench, but it was 
almost impossible to tell the exact point where 
the German trenches began. In the first place 
the trenches were almost obliterated, and in the 
second place, we had already, in a few days, since 
their capture made so many bridges, roads, &c., 
that all hostile landmarks had disappeared. The 
barbed wire was so scattered and torn, with 
strands lying about everywhere, that it presented 
no sequence. We walked down a valley towards 
the position—our own trenches had been passed, 
and we were using a road that had been built 
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over the German lines. Beside the road was a 
small railway. On either side of the valley the 
land sloped upwards, and then vanished down 
into another valley. Along these slopes now 
were guns and every sign of activity. Heavy 
guns were firing without cover of any descrip- 
tion; in some cases four or even six of them were 
lined up in a row, like a parade or a picture in 
a magazine. Wagons and transport streamed 
ceaselessly up and down the valley road, cookers 
were smoking serenely, dug-outs were being 
built, ambulances were creeping up to the 
advanced dressing stations. The activity was 
extraordinary; all the more extraordinary when 
one realised that a few days before all the 
ground around had been German. It was ours 
now with a vengeance. We found the Battery 
position at last. The guns were just behind the 
parapet of the old German trench; our gun was 
in a Shell hole. They had no cover, just a piece 
of netting over them to break their outline. 
They were chalked all over to harmonize with | 
the surroundings; how small they looked 
deprived of their spacious pits, and dumped in 
the open beneath the sky—mere specs in the 
evening landscape. The mess was a hole in the 
chalk with iron rails labelled “Krupps’ on top, 
and a sheet or two of corrugated iron to keep 
out the weather. The officers slept in a deep 
German dug-out which contained four beds. 
Originally it had boasted a bath, electric light, 
many bottles, and some feminine apparel. Of 
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course a Prussian is not complete without bottles 
and feminine apparel in the same picture. A 
splash of blood near one bed showed how and 
where the last occupant had surrendered his 
tenancy. After looking round a little, and hav- 
ing lunch with the Battery then in possession, the 
Captain and I returned to the bus. On the way 
back we passed a mine crater; as we stepped to 
the edge and looked down, it literally took our 
breath away. A man walking at the bottom 
seemed dwart-like. It must have been 200 feet 
across by 100 feet deep. At that time it was 
the largest crater on the Western front. I 
stayed behind after the others had gone to the 
valley position, to help the Battery that “took 
over’ from us. But after breakfast, on July 
22nd. with blankets strapped to saddle, and water 
bottle, revolver, &c., hung round me, a la Xmas 
tree, I set off to Sausage Valley. This time I 
passed only a few Australians on the way. To 
my delight I found them actually in Sausage 
Valley. Australian batteries were just behind us, 
Australian Infantry in front. Indeed a battalion 
was occupying the very trench alongside our 
guns, and their officers lived in a neighbouring 
German dug-out. The first afternoon was spent 
friend-hunting. I toiled among shell holes, 
through tangles of wire, and found many 
acquaintances, as I have already told you. As 
a matter of fact, ] met most of my friends in the 
grey hours before dawn, when I happened to 
be on duty. In civilized life I have a rooted 
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objection to dawn—it is either too late or too 
early—but in this valley it has a mystery and 
a wonder that made it bearable. The battlefield 
became the battlefield of a dream—the battle- 
field of fiction with the tangle of misty wire 
like vast spiders’ webs; the shell holes that 
covered without mercy the whole ground, made 
it seem like a crater-strewn country of the moon. 
One could see torn uniforms, rifles in profusion, 
tin helmets, thousands of castaway bombs, — 
stretchers sticking up gauntly from the ground, 
and all the desolation and wreckage of the battle- 
field. As a sergeant said to me: “I don’t think 
even Patsy McGill could describe this.” But 
at that vague hour one was spared the realities 
of broad daylight; one did not see that the 
uniforms were soaked in blood, and that the 
buttons had been ripped off for souvenirs, nor. 
that the tin helmets were splashed with a man’s 
brain, and broken haversacks did not reveal in- 
decently the privacies of some dead man, his 
soap, his socks, his home letters, strewn where 
mules and horses trampled on them. 


POZIERES. 


Well, let us go on. 

That night, July 22nd-23rd, the Australians 
were attacking Pozieres, and the whole line was 
taking the offensive, so that about a quarter of 
a million men—it was rumoured—were going 
to attack on various points. Some show! As 
a rule our officers divide night duty into shifts. 
One sleeps all night but goes to the O.P. at 5 
-a.m., one stays up till 2.30 a.m., the other carries 
on from 2.30, but this night, with Australians 
attacking, I took on the whole night—naturally. 
Shortly after midnight the show started. Un- 
fortunately, we ourselves did not fire much— 
not nearly enough to satisfy me—though I sup- 
pose it was all that our Infantry, who were on 
the Australian left, required, but other Batteries 
made up for it. God, it was a “bon” bombard- 
ment. July lst was a baby’s battle compared 
to this. I am a connoisseur in bombardments, 
and a glutton, too—provided, of course, the shells 
are going in the right direction. I have dis- 
covered a thrill in mere noise, such as Wagner 
could never give me. It is my compensation 
for being non-musical. 

As zero time became due, three or four guns 
opened out—there are always a few early guns— 
for it is impossible for 50 watches to synchronize, 
but after a second or two all the Batteries get 
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into their stride, and the whole world becomes 
merely noise—noise! Though armed with a 
megaphone it was useless to attempt to shout 
orders to the four guns. I had to place the 
megaphone against the ear of each N.C.O. and 
speak very slowly and deeply. If he attempted 
to speak back, it was like two people screaming 
at each other in a ship’s gale. I enjoyed myself. 
_Even the prematures from the field guns behind 
(that wounded one of our men), and that sent 
their shrapnel singing overhead like spray, - 
only added the necessary touch of danger. The 
roar of the guns, with their irregular pound- 
pound-pounding that sounded like hammer 
blows, filled one with a sense of immense power 
—and that in itself is an intoxication. Further 
south the bombardment was equally intense. 
The light in the sky was no more a jerky and 
intermittent flame; it was a continuously flicker- 
ing blaze of yellow and red—like a coloured 
cinematograph. 

The night itseli—Nature’s night I] mean— 
was clean and fine; stars and a few clouds and 
the trench rockets and the flash of guns lit up 
the scene fitfully, shining on chalk heaps and 
the white curled back lips of the trenches like 
the moon on a rough sea. As time went on the 
bombardment slackened and finally settled into 
a sullen, steady rhythm. I had leisure to wander 
about and repeatedly walked down to the road, 
where fresh troops were beginning to stream up 
to the firing line. The wounded were coming 
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back too—trolly loads of them were being 
pushed down the little railway. As they glided 
past I would ask, “How are things going?’ 
“Orlright.” “Have you got the village?’ “Yer 
bet.” And sometimes I could see by the move- 
ments of their inevitable “fags,” that those who 
could were waving. All night long and far 
into the morning those trolleys streamed down. 
Bad cases were carried on stretchers. Soon after 
dawn more new troops swung up the valley road. 
I sat and watched them, trying to pick out a 
face knew. Most of the men had their sleeves 
rolled up, and one of our sergeants after survey- 
ing them critically announced: “Well, anyhow 
they mean it.” The men marching to Pozieres, 
and the loads of wounded streaming back from it, 
not ten yards between them, made a contrast. 
The battle seemed to consist of a passing circle 
of men through that inferno, some of them stay- 
ing there for ever, some coming out broken, but 
few—-I never saw any—coming back as they had 
gone. Of course the slightly wounded walked 
back, cutting—one must confess—rather a comic 
figure. Their bandages, and their torn bloody 
clothes made them appear like old time 
buccaneers. For a cigarette, they would stop 
and yarn, spinning harrowing tales—generally 
incorrect—of the progress of events. At about 
10.30 a.m. I went to bed. When I got up at 4 
p.m. the same stream of fresh men and wounded 
continued. Our guns were fairly quiet, though 
some 60 pounders on the left were firing stead- 
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ily; for three days they only stopped firing for 
halfan hour. The gun pits were made of biscuit 
boxes. After each round the gun would heave 
back on its haunches, as though taking a breath 
while smoke dribbled out of the long barrel 
(I saw one of their prematures wipe out 8 
Australians). But Pozieres itself was now a 
furnace; dense smoke, yellow and white and 
black, poured out of it; the Boche bombardment 
sounded like the crackling of tin; it seemed im- 
possible that men without trenches could exist 
in such a cauldron—yet they did. But even on 
those whom it did not wound, Pozieres will leave 
its mark. Now came that “after the battle” 
period which gunners have learnt to dread. 
“What is the real situation?’ “Where are our 
Infantry?’ “Can we shoot on point so and so?” 
No one knows anything, the Infantry themselves 
least of all. Official reports, it is true, do come 
through, saying ‘‘we hold 56 to 43,” “a bombing 
stop is at point 64, between 43 and 6/7, the 
situation is not clear.” Clear! I should think 
not! The line we do hold consists of scattered 
shell holes, manned probably by two of our men 
and one dead Boche, and when, to cap every- 
thing, one distinctly sees some of our own men 
running about in front of all those points of view, 
one’s state of mind is chaotic. The only safe 
thing to do is to “cock her up” and fire well 
behind the lines. 

As I said, our own Infantry were aeaeiay 
certain trenches to the left of Pozieres, and we 
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could see their position from the O.P. The 
O.P. is an old German machine gun dug-out, 
and our own dead were strewn (I could 
have counted 50) in front of it. The 
machine gunner had died hard, but the 
view from the O.P. was rather far away and 
the approach to it rather unsavoury. The 
trenches leading to it were the graves of dozens 
of Germans; feet stuck out from the sides, and 
sometimes a thin transparent hand would claw 
at you as you passed. But this was as nothing 
compared to the road from the O.P. to Pozieres. 
I went along it one day; the machine guns were 
unpleasant, but not so unpleasant as the sights 
one passed. Corpses, both English and German, 
but chiefly English, were strewn on the road- 
side. The faces and hands were black like 
niggers, some had the tops of their skulls 
knocked off and hanging like the lid of a box, 
while all were swollen so that the uniform fitted 
like a glove. Oh, the glamour and the glory of 
war! How safely the papers talk of “sleeping 
the last sleep,” &c., and even Brooke with his 
“some corner of a foreign field is England”— 
“C’est la guerre,” is the answer I suppose—as 
if that answered for anything. I have already 
dwelt on the activity that seethed in Sausage 
Valley; each day it increased; more Australian 
batteries jingled up the road, the men with big 
hats and the horses with flowing tails and manes 
striking a picturesque note. The Australian 
uniform is less stiff than the English; it savours 
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of wide plains and the long trek. The valley 
became black with troops, and guns, and trans- 
port, and smoking kitchens, with ammunition 
stores, while at certain places the road was so 
choked with traffic, that anyone who could 
still maintain that the Strand was a crowded 
thoroughfare would be old-fashioned in the 
extreme. 

After about five days—I forget the date—lI 
hurt my head and went to the C.C.S. Not easily 
shall I forget Sausage Valley. It was probably 
as unique and, with its artificial activity amidst 
chalk heaps and barren trenches, as unforget- 
able as Anzac Cove. It was a Piccadilly Circus 
in the wilderness. 


DAYLIGHT ATTACKS. 


On August 13th we came into action again. 
Our position was in Mash Valley, which ran 
parallel with Sausage Valley and to the. left of 
it. We were about one mile to the left of our 
old position: Conditions in both valleys were 
similar, though Mash Valley was.not so crowded. 
_ Our guns were just behind the parapet of the old 
German Ist line—and once again we were the 
most advanced Battery. We slept in the inevit- 
able German dug-out down about 20 steps; but 
unfortunately the dug-out was unsavoury in the 
extreme, and our Mess spent many fruitless 
hours scratching, writhing and finally going out- 
side to have a bath. At last, I got our Gas 
N.C.O. to don his spraying machine, and then, 
clad like a diver, he descended and “sprayed.” 
Matters improved, but we still carry “souvenirs.” 
We had no leisure to worry about it, for 
the next fortnight was the most crowded and 
the most interesting time up to date. Our 
Infantry were steadily forging their way towards 
Thiepval. The method adopted was a series of 
daylight attacks, much I may say to the gratifi- 
cation of our Mess, which has always advocated 
this method. No stereotyped attack at dawn, 
but a bald bid in broad daylight when both In- 
fantry and Artillery can see what they are doing. 
In the course of a fortnight we supported five 
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attacks, three of which I witnessed from the 
O.P. The first attack was on August 18th at 
5 p.m., and this was the first time I had seen the 
Infantry “go over the top.” From the O.P., 
which was in an old German trench, and which 
was simplicity itself, as it merely consisted in 
sticking one’s head over the parapet, ] could 
look from a distance of about 500 yards on the | 
scene of operations. On the left, squatting on 
its hill, was Thiepval, a mass of ruins but 
apparently impregnable—a thorn in the British 
left flank. To the right was a maze of mangled 
trenches—one’s first impression was that of a 
ploughed field; for half a mile not a shrub or 
blade of grass, just chalk heaps and timbers 
strewn around after. being uplifted from the 
depths of dug-outs. It was indeed a different 
front, needing hours of study and consultation 
among the various observers, and when one had 
mastered the system of trenches—system is a 
euphemism— the Infantry would attack, and the 
whole landscape be re-shuffled. Artillery work 
was a sensitive business. Well, at 5 p.m. on the 
18th, the brigade opened the ball by attacking 
about 1000 yards of trench. A second or two 
before the hour the Infantry clambered out of 
the trenches, and a few guns began to clear their 
throats with stray shells. For a dangerous 
second the Infantry seemed to stand up with- 
out protection, then with the roar and hiss 
of a flood our barrage swept along in front 
of them. The infantry walked quickly for- 
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ward, shoulders bent, rifles at the trail. 
Right to the edge of the barrage they seemed 
to walk; then they vanished into shell holes 
and trenches. One or two still stood up and 
seemed to be arguing as to the direction. 
It was uncanny to see them standing.there in 
the open; but the barrage which now flayed and 
churned the German trenches into a line of 
smoke and dust, had dropped in front of them 
like a solid shield. Not one had fallen in crossing 
the open. 

Now the smoke drifted behind them and we 
saw nothing for an hour except a misty figure 
here and there. News came from the Battery 
that prisoners were pouring in. Later when the 
smoke had cleared no movements were to be 
seen, the ploughed landscape was as lifeless and 
sullen as before, yet a battle had been fought. 
Some one had won. But who? We knew 
nothing. Here is the curse of all modern trench 
battles—How to get information? How to let 
the Artillery know the position of the Infantry, 
and what obstacle is holding up the advance 
so that the guns can turn on it. Each Infantry- 
man has a sign pasted on his back like the 
number on a footballer’s jersey; the Australians 
had a large square of pinkish cloth like an old 
cotton shirt, and also a triangle of tin to catch 
the sun. These last may be useful to aeroplanes, 
but are seldom seen once the men get into the 
enemy’s trenches. Aeroplanes manage to pick 
up information by flying low and signalling with 
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a motor horn, but devices are many and all seem 
unsatisfactory. Butto return. By six o’clock 
things had quietened, and we had a cup of tea— 
the Captain and I—over a Tommy Cooker. 
Bullets were whistling round the O.P. I am 
glad to say. Glad, that is, that we were even 
slightly involved in the big game being played 
down there below us, and not mere spectators at 
some gladiatorial show. From an O.P. men 
appear mere ninepins. “Hullo,” you often say, 
“one or two gone down over there.” Not till 
after the battle is over do you realise that the 
so called “show” has been paid for in blood and 
tears. Hateful to think that people may even 
watch these fights in a picture palace. Return- 
ing to the Battery, I passed files of men carrying 
bombs to the firing line. I also met an orderly 
carrying soda water for some general and his 
staff. Not till next morning did we hear full 
news of the complete success of the fight—the 
objective gained, casualties few, prisoners 
numerous. The daylight attack seemed to have 
justified itself. 

The next enterprise was on the 21st August, 
when no less than three separate attacks across 
the open were made by our Infantry. Two were 
completely successful. One—a mere raid—failed 
at the time I was at the guns. On the 22nd we 
attacked again at about 3 p.m. But the men 
straggled perceptibly, seemed to lose direction, 
and finally were held up in their advance. I 
could distinctly see a Boche machine gunner 
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firing his gun, I could see his flat forage cap 
bobbing about, and it made me wild, but we 
couldn’t shoot as our men were too close. That 
attack was only half successful. | 
On 23rd August the division on our left 
attacked: on the Redoubt—a famous place. I 
had been in it a few days previously, in the same 
trench with Germans only 30 yards away. We 
supported the attack, and I was at the guns 
alone. It was a good bombardment, as intense 
as Pozieres, but not so prolonged. Our guns 
had three separate “lifts,” and I explained it all 
to the N.C.O.’s, so that when each time became 
due-—everything being worked on a time pro- 
gramme—all I had to do was to shout Ist series, 
2nd series, and so on. Detailed orders would 
have been impossible in the noise. The attack 
Was highly successful. 
* + On 27th August at 7 p.m. we launched our last 
ren It was a big affair, the attacking units 
being the 8th W, 4 B’s and 5th G’s. On the left, 
the attack was held up again by the machine 
gunner at his stronghold, and we could see fierce 
bombing going on in his neighbourhood. On 
the right our men swept forward, a long line, 
disappearing over a crest. Some stayed half 
way and proceeded to consolidate by digging. 
Shells were crashing over them, and many fell 
into the holes they themselves were digging, but 
the forward party came back with many 
prisoners, and I could see other prisoners leap 
up and run with hands over head towards our 
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lines. The objective was easily gained, but on 
the left the stronghold had to be bombed during 
the night, when 30 more prisoners were taken. 
The light soon failed and we went home. Turn- 
ing to go, I noticed in the west a gorgeous sunset 
glowing over woods and distant steeples. Next 
morning at the O.P. the 30 prisoners filed past 
me.- Some said “Bonjour” in a pitifully ingra- 
tiating way, others saluted. There were a decent 
“vyokel” type of men, and only in one or two 
did I see the nasty vengeful look of the “news- 
paper Hun.” It was interesting to watch their 
faces as they were marched through a trench 
that had once been theirs, but not only during 
these attacks was life exciting. Every day from 
the O.P. we witnessed some little drama being 
played out on that ploughed field, sometimes a 
bombing stunt, sometimes the rescue of a 
wounded man in the open, or the signals of some 
German left in a shell hole. Often, too, we saw 
German Red X parties cross the open with a 
large white flag. They were too blatant to be 
genuine, and we shot at them. I shot at them 
once and made them run like hares, but the real 
fun was to snipe (with the guns) at Boches that 
we could see running now and again in certain 
places where their trench was filled in. We had 
a gun always trained on the spots, and only had 
to shout “Fire” down the ’phone. I saw an 18 
pounder drop two one morning. Altogether 
our fortnight in Mash Valley really was—as the 
English say—priceless. Our Infantry had 
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fought hard, gained much. ground and earned 
fame and praise. As for the gunners—well— 
during three attacks our Infantry only lost eight 
men in crossing the open. Not bad for a curtain 
fire! Indeed our gunners are the white-haired 
boys of the corps now. Generals are making a 
habit of sending circulars of congratulations to 
us. All very bracing! 

On 28th, after saying good-bye to D and 
the Australians next door, I brought the guns 
round to the present position. 

Talking of Australians again—I have been 
with both Australian and English Officers just 
before they went into action, and it seemed to 
me that the Australians had a tougher outlook 
even than the English public schoolboy. He is 
more a man of the world, which gives him the 
necessary cynicism to jest—rather horrible it 
seems, too—about the coming ordeal. Of course, 
both Tommy and Billjim delight in morbid 
souvenirs and conversation, but I have seldom 
seen a grimmer memento than that cherished by 
a certain Billjim. It was a photo of a man he 
had killed, taken from the man’s own pocket. 

By the evening of the 28th we were well 
established in our new position and had already 
registered some trenches. The position, as I 
have mentioned, was familiar to me a year ago, 
but new pits had been dug, which, however, were 
useless to us as they pointed in the wrong 
direction. We placed our guns in front of the 
pits in the open, and concealed them beneath 
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branches. Our zone of fire included the village 
of Thiepval, towards which we have been stead- 
ily fighting from our last position in Mash Valley. 
We had only moved as it were round a corner, 
and now fired on it from a different angle. In 
rounding the corner we had left the battlefield, - 
and had returned once more to a long-range 
position behind a part of the line which had not 
moved forward on July Ist. It was a pleasant 
contrast to be among woods and hedges instead 
of shell holes and scattered strands of wire, but 
the view from the O.P. was an even more refresh- 
ing contrast. No longer a ploughed battlefield. 
Before us was a vista of hills and woods and 
misty spires. On our right lay the village of 
Thiepval, a clump of ruins and a fringe of bare 
trees on the crest of the highest hill. Immedi- 
ately in front the ground sloped down to the 
little river and upwards again on the other side. 
Altogether a great relief to the eyes, and so, too, 
were the trenches, clear and distinct against the 
hillside. and not—or not yet—mangled and tor- 
mented furrows. 

We were now Corps troops reserved solely for 
special bombardments and to support attacks. 
We were the “chosen ones,” rather a compliment. 
Our first “show” was on September 3rd. 

Zero time was at 5 a.m. and at that unchristian 
hour I found myself plodding through a deep 
wood towards the O.P., but just before I reached 
it the guns opened and roared, and echoed and 
shrieked among the trees like fiends. There 
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was something uncanny and discomforting about 
their wailing; I missed the solid pound-pound, 
like the blows of illimitable power. 


From the O.P. I could see nothing— a London 
fog before me—but sometimes the flashes of the 
shrapnel barrage, stretching from the village to 
the river, could be made out through the fog, 
rippling and crackling like electric sparks. 
Then came the dawn, creeping up behind the 
village, a gorgeous riot of yellow and pink, but 
across its beauty spread the gaunt trees of the 
village—a skeleton hand. I scented failure; it 
was in the air, I felt it, and in the shells I heard 
only “Failed—Failed.”’ When the fog cleared, 
the first thing I saw was a small retreat on the 
part of our men, a disheartening sight, but only 
a few seemed to fall, which was well; a man 
falling is a bad sight. Though I had no news 
as yet, and had seen very little, ] rang up the bat- 
tery and announced “Wash out”—so positively 
did I feel the presence of failure. It was so; 
at the end of the day we were back in our own 
trenches, and the village of Thiepval remained 
unconquered after this second attempt, but it 
must fall as it seems of great strategic import- 
ance. It blocks our way to the river, on which 
I rather suspect it is intended to establish the 
left flank of the whole offensive. 


After the show, our firing was almost entirely 
confined to the use of gas shells of various kinds. 
During three days we fired off 4,000 gas shells, 
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and much as we would have liked to see the 
damage done, the only apparent result was that 
on September 6th we ourselves were subjected to 
a severe bombardment by gas shells. At 1.30 
a.m. we were roused by the cry of “gas,” and 
none too soon. Our dug-out was full of it, 
blinding, choking, and for a second, I confess, I 
felt “panic” in my blood. I was afraid that our 
own shell dump might have been hit—in which 
case it would have been all UP, but the crash of 
a Shell on top of our dug-out pulled me together. 
Putting on a helmet I stumbled out of the dug- 
out, just in time to miss another shell, which 
hit the entrance of our dug-out with deafening 
roar. “This,” I thought “is the real thing—the 
crumpling of the Battery. Now for it.” Even 
in that thought there was an excitement, and a 
knowledge that there were many things one 
must do and see, that—paradoxically enough— 
had a steadying effect. Once outside I could see 
men struggling about with helmets. I shouted 
out to know if any were hit, but the crash of 
shells and the whirr of splinters prevented 
any intelligible answers. The other officers and 
myself at length succeeded in herding all the 
men under a bank about 100 yards to a flock. 
One man only was slightly wounded. I went 
round the shell dumps and found that none had 
been hit. That was satisfactory. The shells 
“lifted’’ very soon and left us safe, but not till 
4.30 could we turn in. Even then our dug-out 
was reeking with gas—only lachrymatory gas 
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fortunately. This gas has a strange smell, a 
poppy, or rather a dandelion smell—certainly a 
vegetable smell. Next morning we all had head- 
aches, and the gunners looked as though they 
had been on a long “jag.”” But before we turned 
into bed we had loosed off 150 shells in return. 
We discovered a 5.-9 shell lying between the 
wheels of No. 2 gun, but it had not exploded. 
Several of the gun shields were riddled with 
splinters. Otherwise no damage. On Septem- 
ber 10th the rest of the battery went down to 
the wagon lines, leaving me alone with a working 
party to build dug-outs. That very night the 
sentry announced “Gas about,” and I turned out 
and sniffed the air with appraising and experi- 
enced nostrils. The gas was coming down the 
wind from a considerable distance, but we all put 
on goggles for half an hour. As it did not get 
worse we turned in, wearing goggles, but soon 
after the sentry warned us that the shells were 
creeping nearer. He was right, for as I left 
the dug-out I was as narrowly missed by a large 
splinter as I have ever been. I bundled all the 
men into the Mess, which is fairly safe, and there 
in the semi-darkness we sat about, staring at one 
another through masks. Some of the more 
adventurous lifted the masks to smoke my 
cigarettes, but the gas made their eyes weep 
and smart so that few finished their smoke. 
The scene was so lugubrious that it was comic. 
This continued for four hours. Result—head- 
aches, no damage. The next few days were 
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undisturbed, and it was then that I scribbled this 
letter up to this point. 

On September 14th the rest of the Battery 
came back to take part in the bombardment. 

The following morning a large attack was to 
be launched aided by the tanks, which according 
to rumour outrivalled the wildest imaginings of 
Jules Verne. Cavalry were in readiness and 
two of our Brigades were “standing to,” waiting 
for the order to advance. Our Brigade was to 
cover their advance, and then to move forward. 
The Mess was elated. We felt again the 
enthusiasm of those good days before July Ist, 
when we keenly anticipated the order to “limber 
up and move forward.” Our own job on Sep- 
tember 15th was to engage hostile Batteries with 
intense bursts of fire. Zero time was 6.20 
a.m., and four minutes afterwards I fired the 
first salvoes at the hostile batteries—firing 
off the map. The weather was beautiful, and it 
was the easiest battle we had ever fought. We 
simply sat out on a bank and directed the guns 
through a megaphone, giving salvoes, gunfire 
and battery fire one minute, and switching the 
angle and range in the hopes of catching the 
other Batteries. Our gunners loved it, regarding 
it aS a sort of competition among themselves. 
But no news came through. 

The next day was aimless and empty, and we 
all went “mad,” bowling one another round the 
gun pits with stones, lassoeing one another, 
playing tennis over an improvised net with a pair 
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of socks for a ball, and indulging in rifle matches. 
Only one enemy shell intruded itself and that 
lifted our cook house into the Great Beyond. 
where no doubt it will carry on the good work 
of warming “Maconachie.” 

When news at last came, we learnt that the 
battle had been successful, but that the Boche line 
still held and there was no question yet of going 
forward. Our other Brigades had only moved 
up into advanced positions. 

On September 22nd, however, I went round 
to our positions in Mash Valley and took the © 
gun pits previously occupied by the 15th Aust- 
ralian Battery. That evening two of our guns 
followed, and the next evening the other two 
came in also, vacating Sausage Valley altogether. 

On the morning of the 23rd I went exploring 
round the front line. To get there, I clambered 
from one shell hole to another. The front line 
presented a certain cohesion though the Boche 
had attacked there a few hours before. I picked 
up a Boche bayonet. I was told by an Infantry 
officer that their right was “in the air,” and very 
soon the trench became narrower till it was 
merely a furrow no deeper than my ankles. I 
walked on feeling painfully conspicuous. It 
was like walking naked down George Street, but 
I struck our men again, and walking round 
behind a farm that is famous among Australians, 
I found a piece of high ground from which I 
could see for miles. I gazed over the “promised > 
land.” 
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On the way back I entered one of the tanks 
which was stuck in a shell hole. What I saw 
staggered me. It was like stepping into the 
engine room of a ship. The contrast could not 
have been greater had I stepped from these shell 
holes into my own drawing room. Though 
wonderful in themselves, I am afraid the tanks 
are not a great success. They are beautifully 
appointed inside with guns in steel turrets, 
machine guns peering through slits, and with 
that smell of oil and paint associated with a ship, 
but they are small, not much bigger than a tour- 
ing car, and very slow; moreover, the continuous 
maze of shell holes prevents them from ever 
regaining their equilibrium when once they have 
started. The result is they ‘get stuck. The 
element of surprise helped them in their first 
attack on September 15th. The tanks are all 
named after a wine, this particular one was 
“Champagne.” My way home took me over 
ground won by the Australians, but the only trace 
I saw of them was a felt hat riddled with 
shrapnel, a memento of a nation that came and 
saw, and left only this as a lonely, pathetic em- 
blem of its conquest. As I drew near to 
Pozieres, I inquired the best way to reach it. 
“This ts Pozieres,” was the answer to my ques- 
tion, and my informant waved an arm over one 
vast shell hole. Never have I seen such utter 
destruction of any village. Hard, indeed, to 
realize that thousands of men had died for the 
dust and rubble of.this hideous spot, and that 
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thousands more had suffered indescribably, cling- 
ing to it beneath an enemy barrage, that for in- 
tensity and continuity, is perhaps unequalled in 
the war. I have seen Australians coming back 
from Pozieres, big men from the bush, shaking 
as though they had the ague, and being led by 
the hand like a child. 

Subsequently I ran a wire out to the high 
ground mentioned above and registered a certain 
redoubt, preparatory to the big battle on Sep- 
tember 26th. 

Noon on the 26th found me at the O.P. with 
the Captain. Zero was at 12.35, and as yet the 
trenches were silent and motionless. Then sud- 
denly, at the appointed minute, the slopes of 
Thiepval seemed to move with small brown 
figures, like a field alive with rabbits, and the 
guns swept down on Thiepval and the country 
to the right of it. At first the men advanced in 
disordered masses, but gradually, taking their 
own time they opened out like a stage crowd fall- 
ing into their allotted places. I could see the 
first wave walking towards Thiepval, and then 
a second wave sprang up and spread out behind 
them, then the last wave took shape and followed 
up in artillery formation; small bunches of men, 
with an interval between each bunch, or more 
often six men advancing in single file with a 
stretcher bearer in the rear. It was a wonder- 
ful sight. Never have I seen such a calm, 
methodical and perfectly ordered advance. It 
seemed incredible that this parade could be 
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marching on Thiepval, the most sinister of Ger- 
man strongholds, yet hardly a man fell. The 
barrage was as perfect as it was terrible. The 
white smoke of shrapnel ran like a rampart along 
the trenches that were the first objective, as clear 
as though it were made of tape carefully placed 
and measured. Indeed, the barrier of white 
smoke, broken now and again by a black puff 
from an enemy gun, might have been an ermine 
fur with its little black tufts. 

From my vantage point I could even look over 
the barrage on to the trenches beyond, but it was 
hard even for a moment to drag one’s eyes away 
from the little brown figures that were slowly 
but steadily drawing upon Thiepval. Sometimes 
a wave of men would dip and disappear into a 
trench only to emerge on the other side in per- 
fect line again. Now they are into Thiepval! 
No, the line suddenly telescopes into a bunch and 
the bunch scurries to right or left, trying to 
evade a machine-gun in front, and then with a 
plunge the first wave, broken now into little | 
groups, vanished amidst the ruined houses. 
What desperate resistance they encountered in 
the dark and mysterious passages beneath those 
ruins, only the men who fought will know, but 
the other: waves swept on up to the slope, till 
they too were lost amidst the village. Farther to 
the right, where the barrage had lifted, more 
brown figures streamed across the open. A black 
dog ran out of a dug-out to meet them; a man 
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stooped down and fondled it. When they drew 
near to a line of chalk heaps I saw black masses 
emerge and march towards our lines. Prisoners 
were giving themselves up without a fight. 
Prisoners were pouring in from all sides, some- 
times in black batches, guided by a brown figure 
and a shining bayonet, sometimes a single Boche 
would race, hands above head, panic-stricken till 
he reached our lines. Thiepval was now a closed 
book, though runners would sometimes emerge 
and dash stumbling to our trenches. The Boche 
retaliation was feeble and badly placed. His 
barrage fell behind all our men, and very 
few shells had ‘burst among them, and even 
then never did they cause a man to turn 
his head or swerve out of place—unless he 
fell. At this stage a tank crawled on to 
the scene and crept laboriously, like a great 
slug, towards Thiepval. It disappeared among 
the ruins, puffing smoke. Subsequently it 
‘caught fire. Thiepval now became as stony, as 
devoid of life, as it was before the attack. Away 
to the right, however, a fresh assault was being 
launched. A new barrage opened, and our men 
swept forward to another objective, wheeling 
slightly as the trench in front ran diagonally 
across their path. Suddenly, as though spirited 
away, they vanished, sank into the ground. 
Watching carefully we could distinguish a move- 
ment among the long grass and wire, and some- 
‘times a man would leap up, dash forward, or run 
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backward. It seemed they were playing at hide 
and seek. Probably they were. It is certain 
they were held up by something, and the bitter 
fighting which continued the next day for 
Hessian Trench—the trench in question—made 
one wonder how they ever got as far as they did. 
Yet all this time men were streaming backwards 
and forwards to the Zollern Trench just in the 
rear. How astounding, this careless movement 
across the open! Even during my exploration I 
had found myself strolling about in places where 
I could sometimes see Boches running along 
their trenches. It makes one smile to remember 
the old Corp Summaries of “peace time” war- 
fare. “Our snipers shot two of the enemy to- 
day.” Slaughter now has become so wholesale 
that one is careless of the mere individual. 


When the light failed, our men were still play- 
ing hide and seek. We had taken the Zollern 
Redoubt, part of the Stiff Redoubt on the right, 
and part of Schwaben Redoubt on the left. 
Above all, Thiepval had fallen. Thiepval, the 
proud fortress garrisoned by one regiment since 
September 1914, had at last, after three big 
attacks, yielded. It was a good conquest, for 
the slopes of Thiepval are surely as tragic and 
bloody as any in this war, except, of course, 
Gallipoli, but the battle of Thiepval was signifi- 
cant, not so much for the actual ground gained, 
as for the sudden appearance in the conflict of 
an element hitherto unseen. Not only the battle 
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of Thiepval, but the whole battle of the Somme, 
must be judged from three points of view :— 

1. Strategic progress... 

2. Material progress. 

3. Moral progress. 


Now, strategically, the battle of the Somme 
is a great British reverse. We had failed to do 
what we intended to do. ._ The battle was lost 
on July 1st. The Boche line still held. More- 
over, it had taken us months to accomplish what, 
according to time-table, should have been done 
in as many hours. Let us not hesitate to confess 
that strategically the battle was a failure. Of 
course we are now threatening the communica- 
tions of Baupaume, Vely and Achiet after four 
months. We had meant to do that in as many 
hours. 


Materially we have turned the battle into a 
success. We have killed Germans, taken guns, 
villages and men. Our material progress is as 
obvious as the map. 


Morally we have never obtained complete 
mastery. The Boche morale remained as hard 
as his line and as unbreakable. But here we 
come to Thiepval. For the first time I saw Ger- 
mans surrendering in droves before putting up 
a fight. For the first time his hitherto faultless 
military machinery failed to swing reserves 
where they were wanted. On the 26th Septem- 
ber I felt our moral ascendancy. It was as 
obvious, also, as the map at my elbow or the 
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ground under observation. It was not pro- 
nounced, but it was there. | 

Indeed one can compare, rather fancifully per- 
haps, our whole offensive to a little boy who sets 
out to climb a big tree. On failing to reach 
farther than the first bough he takes out a 
pocket knife and proceeds to cut it down. That 
is what we are doing. On 26th the tree, after 
three months of cutting, was showing a little 
weakness through loss of sap. 

We must push on—on—on without rest and © 
without mercy, even towards ourselves. Our 
moral ascendancy, however slight, makes one 
feel like that. It fires one with fresh enthusiasm. 


10/11/16. 
Note: BIENVILLERS. 


This is my Christmas letter—a somewhat sad 
one, for it tells of many changes and not a few 
losses. On November 6th, No. 3 gun was 
knocked out by a direct hit. Three men were 
wounded and two others were bruised. It was 
a great blow to me, as one of them—Fellows— 
was a favourite of mine. I hope to get him back 
again. One poor lad, who had only been out 
here two days, was very badly hit. We found 
him in the gun pit. The gun itself was over- 
turned, one wheel being splintered; shells and 
clothes and broken posts were strewn around in 
a veritable shambles, and the boy’s white, bloody 
face staring out of the mess. He was very 
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brave, asking first after his mates, and then say- 
ing, ““Well, I shall be home for Xmas.” He died 
yesterday in hospital. C’est la guerre. 

But I am still “one up” on them. With the 
aid of aeroplane observation I destroyed two 
gun pits the other day, fring 200 rounds. I was 
firing for three hours. 

I am next for leave, and expect to go in a few 
days or, at most, in a week. At present the 
weather is fine, but only momentarily as the 
winter is setting in. Nearly everyday there is a 
cold hurricane, with brown and yellow leaves 
fluttering everywhere. We are still.a jolly Mess, 
though it is always a little sad at first when old 
partnerships are broken up. Let us hope the 
present one will last long and carry us through 
the big boast of next year. This trench warfare 
is more harrowing to me than the good days 
when the earth rocks to the roar of guns. 


December 16th. 


On the 15th of last month I set off about 5 
p.m. to ride to rail head en route for London on 
leave. At rail head I waited an hour or two and 
was then picked up by an ambulance and taken © 
to a large town about 15 miles away. There I 
waited until 2 in the morning for the train. I 
sat in a large room foolishly called an “Officers’ 
Rest Camp,” shivering over a fire made out of a 
chair and a loose shelf. : Finally I boarded the 
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train and found myself with P for a com- 
panion. Lord! shall I ever forget that journey. 
My feet were frozen, sleep was impossible; in 
fact, everybody walked: beside the train most of 
the way.. However, London was reached about 
7 p.m. that night and with very little to eat on 
the way. 


My leave was a wonderful affair—a classic in 
a way—-from the moment I first set the Savoy 
rocking to the last chill episode in the early 
morning, when, after the pressure of my 
favourite bell and summoning an undistinguished 
neutral with a small but distinguished-looking 
bottle, I fought my way to a taxi through rows 
of cringing charwomen. 

“Where to, sir?’ I surveyed the driver more 
in sorrow than in anger. ‘France, you fool.” 
He understood—even a taxi-driver is human. 

The journey back was, of course, slow, but 
more comfortable than the trip there. P 
and I arrived at the town from which we started 
late at night, having had nothing to eat all day 
(this was a pleasure trip) and no prospect of a 
bed. At last, however, we went to the hospital, 
where we were given a room to ourselves, clean 
beds and pyjamas. Next morning, carrying the 
gramophone, like-a complete officer, I accosted 
numerous motor lorries, but in vain. At last, 
however, fate smiled and handed me a motor 
car which drove P and myself to the very 
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doors of our pigsties. The combination of car 
and my fur gloves drew salutes from majors and 
colonels. F was dumbfounded by the 
magnificence of my return as I stepped from the 
car and handed him the gramophone with my 
best Savoy air. Thus my leave and my return! 
Whilst on leave I sent you some books, a picture 
and a Hun cap to Dad. (Every Paterfamilias 
should have one. Will keep the flies away; very 
chic for tennis). I have already received some 
books from you. “Ginger Mick” is delightful. 


December 23rd, 1916. 
Finished on a later date. 


On returning from leave I found the Battery 
withdrawn to the wagon line. After a day or 
two we moved to another village. We started 
early in bitter cold, with white frost on the 
ground and a thick fog which enveloped the 
head of the column like a train going into its 
own smoke. The horses sent up clouds of steam 
and the men’s breath was like smoke. I walked 
most of the way to keep warm. About 4 o’clock 
we reached our miserable destination—a village 
of three or four dirty houses. We soon settled 
down, however, in a room owned by unpleasant 
and bickering peasants. I was frozen. My feet 
like razors. I took off my boots and knelt on 
a chair for half an hour to keep my feet off the 
floor, but at last our servants conjured up a cup 
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of tea from somewhere and life brightened at 
once. Give me a cup of hot tea and I don’t care 
if it snows ink! There were three places to 
sleep in—a bed, a stretcher and the floor. We 
drew lots. I won the bed and retired thereto 
almost immediately. 

Next morning, at an unchristian hour, we 
were on the move again, accompanied by one of 
the unpleasant people’s fowls. Accompanied is 
hardly the word as it had to be killed first, but it 
came with us all the same. Our destination this 
time held a pleasant surprise. We were received 
by two old ladies literally with open arms. They 
insisted on cooking and serving our dinner, and 
even supplied me with a hot brick for my feet. 
We played the gramophone to them, and pressed 
port upon them, which greatly increased their 
benignity. Next day we moved again and 
found ourselves in a desperate little village with 
one icy room, in which the three of us slept, eat, 
and maintained existence. 

For about ten days we stayed here doing 
strenuous exercises and parades. Finally, we 
moved to another village for a day or two and I 
seized the opportunity of paying a visit to 
Amiens. Next day, with a party of gunners, I 
set off in a lorry to join a Battery in action and 
lend them a hand. Passing the church with the 
leaning statue I found myself in the thick of 
Australian troops and transport—but how 
different now to our last meeting! Now the men 
were filthy, unshaven, wrapt in weird garments, 
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and the horses had ceased to resemble animals, 
their tails a cake of mud too heavy for them to 
lift; and the countryside just a vast mudheap, 
bleak, barren, dotted with colonies of huts and 
hovels that sheltered thousands of men. 

We are behind the lines, lending men and 
horses to other Batteries to help in the adverse 
conditions. Our wagon lines were on the usual 
mud-heap. It required 8, 10 or even 12 horses 
to pull our wagons into place—the wagons 
sinking, swaying and rocking in the mud and .- 
slime like ships at sea. The men. were wonder- 
fully cheerful, and found infinite amusement in 
being dug out of shell holes. The horses suffer 
most—no cover. Other people have frequently 
had to shoot horses which could not be dragged 
out of the mud. After a few days—spent in 
tents—we moved farther back to a slightly 
better place. F and I have a little hut to. 
sleep in that is fairly dry, and the men are dry 
too, though crowded, being in large canvas huts. 
Xmas was quite a success. We had bought 
hams, pickles, sauce, peas, apples, etc., for the 
men and vast casks of beer. We drank with the 
sergeants and looked on the grimly silent feed- 
ing of the men. Then we settled down to our 
own festivities. .. . Altogether a Merry Xmas! 

On the 27th, at about 1 o’clock, I started out 
to take a gun up to another Battery in the line 
I found the first road I took quite impassable, 
and had to go a long way round, which meant 
that I did not reach my destination till night 
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time. Destination is hardly the word—yjust yet. 
I found myself in a ruined village with no guide, 
appalling roads, and the hopeless task of finding 
a Battery in a place where the only landmarks 
were stumps of trees and heaps of bricks and 
debris. I wandered for nearly an hour and was 
then caught in a bombardment. I sent the gun 
away, and the corporal and myself stood behind 
a tree for an hour, unable to move, while shrap- 
nel and H.E. and gas shells sprayed around. 
Shrapnel from behind a tree is hardly a Xmas 
pastime, but eventually we sallied qut again and 
found the Battery. The road was impassable for 
the gun at night time and I left it about half a 
mile away. I got home about 2 a.m. Next 
morning I set out with an 8-horse team to try 
to get the gun into position. This was the first 
time during the winter that a gun had ever 
negotiated or even attempted to negotiate such 
country, and indeed, with the horses plunging 
and ploughing up to their bodies in mud, and 
the guns sinking from sight, it was a ticklish 
business, but we got through all right without 
being stuck or any other mishap. Since then 
life has been without incident. 
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Have you read Masefield’s “Gallipoli.” It is 
a noble book, though sad, with a sense of failure 
and fatality brooding over it. How bitter it is 
to realize that victory was so near and yet—! 
and then ‘Australia votes “No.” All the argu- 
ments about conscription seem to me to have 
missed the point. There is only one argument 
—War! There is only one reason—War! It is 
absurd to talk about “depleting the country of 
virile men”—no man is virile who is not willing 
to fight. The virile men have come over—all 
the more reason why the remainder should be 
made to come so as to relieve the pressure 
among the virile men. As I said, arguments and 
reasons are of no avail—it is not a case for argu- 
ment or reason. It is a question of right or 
wrong, of patriotism or unpatriotism—which is 
beyond argument. Australians do not seem to 
realize their own significance, that each one of 
them is a guardian of a name, and of a nation- 
hood that has suddenly been revealed to the 
world. More than that—Australia has at last 
found a “soul’’—there is no denying that—no 
denying that before the war we were the most 
soulless people alive, as a nation. Well, the 
people of Australia have just had a chance—a 
chance which comes not often in the life of a 
nation—of realizing and cementing their nation- 
hood, of showing their reverence for the new- 
born soul of their own nation, and their deter- 
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mination, at all costs, to sacrifice everything to 
keep that soul unsullied and place their nation 
' in the forefront of all the nations. Why wait for 
Canada or England? Why not lead? But the 
chance has gone now. Australians at home have 
not risen to the greatness that has been thrust 
upon them by their soldiers; they remained blind 
and callous, unconscious perhaps of the great 
soul that was being born within them as a nation. 
It is true the soldiers may have voted against 
conscription—but why? Through ignorance— 
ignorance pure and simple. The issues were not 
. explained to them. Their reasons were various. 
Some argued, “Well, we came willingly into 
Hell, but I’m not going to push a mate into it.” 
Others: “If they won’t come themselves, we 
don’t want their sort.” Others again: “If I’m 
killed its my own lookout, but I’m not going to 
kill another bloke.” Ignorance all the time. 
They don’t realize that the life of a man is as 
nothing compared to the continuity of a nation, 
to the greatness of its soul. I am talking rather 
ethereally, but to me the material issue is trivial ; 
what does it really matter how many men we 
send? To me the whole issue is spiritual. It 
was a question whether the old boasting spirit of 
bravado had died, or whether the selfish un- 
patriotic patriotism still predominated—the 
spirit that says—‘‘Let ’em come ’ere and we'll 
show ’em,” knowing full well that they don’t 
“come ’ere.” Well, well! It doesn’t matter 
much. The war goes on. 
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January 17th, 1917. 


Well, a few days ago we moved out of the 
mud, to a village about 12 miles back, where we 
remain a few days longer. Many changes are 
afoot. A new section has come to us, making 
us a six gun battery now. My section becomes 
now the Centre X. There are 12 officers in the 
battery at present, though, of course, they will 
be shifted away in time. I only hope they do 
not move the old originals, and let us BED our 
present commands. 

Haig’s Despatch is most interesting, clear and 
simple, showing here and there the reason why 
he did this and that, but of course it is not very 
detailed, not sufficiently detailed, perhaps, to 
interest an outsider. How strange, though, to 
catch a glimpse of a mind which views the whole 
battle like a game of chess, thinking not of men, 
but of flanks. “I then ordered Sir Henry 
Rawlinson to advance his right flank.” It was 
advanced. A thousand homes wept, but a line 
on the map had been straightened. It is a funny 
business. To the men involved, it is hell! To 
the people at home, it is a list of casualties, to 
him it is a line on the map. So much for the 
last offensive. What of the next? 

Personally, though I am almost alone in this 
opinion, I am convinced that we can and will 
break through, provided the Gods are on our 
side. Look how the weather ruined our chance, 
not once, but often in the last show; and then 
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the Serre business, what a different tale we 
could have told by now. if only: ! Yes, the 
Gods must be with us; for such very small items 
can wreck the whole vast venture—items too, 
that are beyond human control. 


February 6th, 1917. 


Just got your mail of December 19th, last 
night; also a nice cigarette case, which is your. 
present for Xmas. Since last writing we have 
moved a good deal. On the 26th, we moved 
about seven miles to a decent little town 
(Corbie), where we messed in the Mairie and 
slept in the Schoolhouse—securing instant popu- 
larity by scrawling “A bas les Boches” on the 
blackboard. About half a mile away was a town 
with two theatres, so of course we sallied forth 
in style and took a box. The box consisted 
chiefly of biscuit tins, but fat cigars supplied us 
with the necessary importance. The show was 
quite good—all ‘“‘Tommies” of course. We also 
bought skates, and had a great time on the ice. 
It was strange for me to skate about, among 
trees and fences, and see far below me the weeds 
on the bottom. We played hockey on a river, 
that historians will surely describe as “running 
red” (Somme). Indeed, I believe that it was 
the hour’s skating every day that kept me alive, 
for the cold has been intense, below zero for 
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three weeks. One’s shaving brush is like wood 
in the morning; icicles clog one’s razor; one’s 
boots are stiff as tin, and the food on one’s plate 
hardens as you eat. Sometimes I wonder if it 
will ever end, and if I shall ever see a sun that 
I can turn my face to. (I can only write now, 
by sitting over a wretched stove and heating my 
fingers after every few lines). 

On the 2nd, we moved again towards the front, 
and slept almost in the open, then next day we 
went into action. Within 24 hours we had one 
man badly wounded, one gassed, one injured, and 
a horse killed. After the gas I vomited violently, 
but no other effects so far, tho’ everyone 
prophesies I shall drop dead suddenly. Hardly 
an auspicious beginning, but we have often 
found that positions which begin well end badly, 
and vice versa. 


The Battery is gradually undergoing more 
changes. We no longer belong to a division at 
all. The whole Brigade now is attached to Army 
direct, so that officially we are A.F.A. (Army 
Field Artillery)—not Divisional Artillery any 
more. Of course, it means that we do not 
necessarily move with our old division, or indeed 
with any division, but are flung about the whole 
Army front as reserves, stiffening, or for any 
other purpose. Quite recently another section 
came to us, to make us up to six guns instead of 
four. Major M is leaving us to get a Brigade 
of his own. We are sorry to lose him, but glad 
for his sake. I expect we are rather a difficult 
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crowd to please, having worked together so long, 
evolving at last a sort of slap-dash method out 
of our madness. Being a garrison gunner, he 
has been considerably more scientific in his 
gunnery than anyone we have had before, and 
I have been spending wild-eyed hours in 
company with slide rules, barometers, &c., &c., 
but it is high time we all became more scientific 
gunners—the quantity of shells is apt to make 
one careless of one’s accuracy. and preliminary 
calculations. -Of course, experience is the great 
thing—the whole of the Somme battle being 
fought by experienced, not scientific gunners— 
but science would have improved our shooting ~ 
even then. The evacuation of Serre and 
Gommecourt is interesting. I expected some- 
thing of the sort for many months. It is a care- | 
fully planned move, and may hold us up for some 
time, as all our guns must move forward, roads 
must be built, &c., &c. I wish I were up at 
Gommecourt now, it is a place of extraordinary 
interest and fascination, and it would be most 
interesting to walk through it, and see where 
their old Minnie fired from. At present, I am 
much further south (Flaucourt) than ever 
before. Gommecourt, of course, has always 
been regarded as the property of this division, 
which watched over it for 18 months before the 
“Push.” On February 1st, I was “prisoner’s 
friend” at a court martial and got my man off. 
This, I suppose is my “first case.” 
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31.3.17,, 
10.30 p.m. 


Am writing before a little fire made of 
ammunition boxes—(keep it quiet because each 
box costs 3/6)—in a shelter made out of the 
ruins of a house (bricks, mud and a few rafters). 
I have just stepped inside, after watching one of 
our firework displays costing about a quarter of 
a million pounds, when a hill held by the Boche 
became lit by all imaginable rockets, and seemed 
under our shells to sweat and steam with smoke 
and sparks, as though a fire had suddenly swept 
over it—it is moonlight. 


Events have moved apace, and I have moved, 
leagues and leagues—but all in its place. First 
let us take March, 17th and 18th—most interest- 
ing days—for on both dates I walked many miles 
into the German lines. No, there is no V.C. to 
it—you see the Boche had flown, or in other 
words his retirement had stretched down to our 
particulas front. The night previous we had 
put over a strong raid, and found the trenches 
thinly held with unwarlike Poles. Other 
divisions then followed suit, and a cautious 
advance commenced. From the O.P. I could 
see the men casually strolling across No Man’s 
Land, and exploring dug-outs and strongholds © 
in the Boche trenches, that had so often before 
dealt death on them. I reported the progress 
of our men as they reached one point after 
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another. There.was no opposition—not a shell 
fired. The atmosphere was heavy with the 
incomprehensible, there was something uncanny 
about the landscape, once so venemous, yet now 
so innocent of war. The men advanced 
cautiously as though a snake had scuttled off 
their path, and might still turn upon them. 
Once or twice a man was wounded by the ex- 
plosion of some hidden bomb, fired by a spring 
that he kicked—otherwise there were no casual- 
ties. In the afternoon when my turn at the 
O.P. was over, H and I walked into the 
Boche lines. No Man’s Land was strewn 
with French, in forms of death and decay, 
too horrible to contemplate. The Boche 
front line was shallow and destroyed—worse 
than ours—but some of his support trenches 
were extraordinarily deep—one had to climb 
down steps, twelve or sixteen, to reach 
the bottom. We examined a Minnie em- 
placement; it was just two deep shafts about 
three feet square, from the bottom of which the 
mortars were fired. No wonder they were 
secure against almost any number of shells! In 
a signaller’s dug-out I found some papers and a 
post card, which I enclose, otherwise he had 
made a clean sweep of everything—not even a 
souvenir to be had. Later, however, we found 
a complete Grenatenwerfer thrown away in 
haste, and this T believe, was the only capture of 
the retreat. Next day I set out for a longer 
tour, and made straight for the river and canal. 
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It was interesting to pass a point called Stephen’s 
Cross, on which we calibrated the guns, and to 
see the results of our fire. Further on I came 
to a farm house I had shelled, and saw the 
holes in the back yard. The house was used 
by our outposts now, who were cooking a meal 
in it. Farther on still was an old H.Q., and 
here I sat on an arm chair with legs sawn off 
and surveyed in comfort the Boche line across 
the river (Somme). Not a shot was to be heard 
anywhere, yet his rearguard must have been 
watching us with interest from somewhere. 
Villages were blazing as far as one could see. 
We climbed down to the river, across the 
wrecked railway line, passing our most advanced 
sentries, and with some difficulty I worked my 
way over an old blown up bridge. On the 
return journey we wandered over the trenches 
we had shelled, and came to a Boche cemetery. 
A gunner who was with me snatched a helmet 
off a cross, and wore it as though it were a great 
trophy. 

I could look down on Peronne, though it had 
not at that time been entered. Extraordinary 
state of affairs. Here were our guns elaborately 
dug in with no enemy in range. 

That night we moved back to our wagon lines, 
and on the 20th commenced a long trek. The 
first day we covered about 23 miles through 
snow and slashing wind. The billets at the end 
of the march were comfortable—clean white 
beds, and a warm room for a mess. The horse 


—_ 
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lines, of course, were in the open, stretched 
between the wagons—the men packed comfort- 
ably in barns. Here we stayed for three days, 
two of which I spent profitably in Amiens, eating 
good dinners, drinking familiar poisons, and 
buying odds and ends—also meeting stray 
friends. Then on the 24th we took to the road, 
and for six days were on the march continuously, 
pausing at villages (Talmas, Ham, Conchy and 
Monchy Cailleux) overnight, and then on again 
next morning. Rain, snow, wind, and even sun- 
shine—April weather—but little enough of rain, 
thank heaven, till the last day, which was a 
deluge. Some of the billets (and we had all 
sorts) were good, some were stone floors only, 
with rats scampering over our faces; some were 
odd little rooms, where all the winds did blow, 
but some, as I said were good, with mountainous 
French beds, that one could only enter by taking 
a running jump, and trusting to providence and 
strong springs, but after the first plunge, when 
one had fought one’s way to the top again, there 
was a feeling of pomp, almost “lying in state” 
about it. A lot depends upon the peasants; 
some are genial and hospitable, making omelette 
and coffee as soon as we arrived, and giving 
cream for our porridge in the morning—others 
' were sour and slammed the door, and would not 
open it without payment on the spot. How is 
it that from such soil, from these wretched farms 
and squalid villages, sunk in the mire of winter, 
has risen the Army of France? 
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On the march, we had at least one bracing 
interest. Before us lay the Unknown: that is 
always a stimulant. 

Gradually we left behind the rolling plains of 
Picardy, and drew near to the big towns and 
mines, and chimneys, and slag-heaps, and rows 
of little red houses like the Midlands of 
England. The Somme, which seemed made 
only for a battlefield, was left behind. Our 
destination was an open field, tents for our- 
selves, bivouacs for the men, with rain and wind 
that swept through everything like a sieve. The 
next day I came up here (Ablain St. Nazaire) 
to the B.P., with 20 men to build and improve 
the accommodation. The guns came in a few 
days later and H ,- ,M and myself 
settled, as best we could, in our tiny stone shelter 
of bricks and mud and ruined walls. From the 
O.P. can be seen a marvellous stretch of country; 
mines, and smoking workshops, and trains, and 
cities with street lamps tinkling in the dark. 
Something tangible to fight for, but between us 
and that promised land, lies a battered and 
bloody ridge (Vimy), a rampart as evil and 
sinister, as ever lay between an army and its 
goal. How much longer will it be so? 

The weather lately has been too appalling for 
words, blizzards and winds in which horses froze 
to death, and in April too. Pray heaven it is 
the winter’s last kick. Why is it that anyone 
can live in this God forsaken country, when 
there are warm, sunny places in the world? 
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Our magnificent successes in the last two 
days, more than compensate for the Russian 
defeat. The Czar has gone, and Russia now has 
her chance. I only hope that the extremists will 
not cause bickering, before the Republic is firmly 
established. An autocrat like the Czar, blown 
about by foreign influence, was worse than the 
Kaiser, who, even tf wrong is at least strong. 

Dear little Lelly has written to me (most 
cheekily) about the holidays, and the tyranny of 
his family. I hope he gets on well at school, 
and learns something about the War, and not 
too much about William the Conqueror and 
Alfred the Great. He seems to have a sense 
of humour, which after all is the most serious 
quality in life. Have you started him on 
Stevenson, Scott and Rider Haggard. 


24.4.17. 


Note: AFTER SUCCESSFUL ATTACK ON VIMY RIDGE. 


Allah be praised, the Sun! To-day for the 
first time I sat out in a shell hole and read the 
“Bulletin.” It was the first touch of summer 
that we have had. Indeed, the opening weeks 
of April were the most bitter of any in the whole 
winter. But at last the weather seems to have 
broken. 

I am sitting in a German dug-out in an anti- 
German frame of mind, wearing German boots 
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—the most comfortable I can wear, as I have 
sore feet. Since last I wrote we have moved, 
but in the right direction—towards Germany. 
But, ah, what a business it was! The Somme, 
from a gunner’s point of view, was child’s play 
compared to this Arras business. But some day, 
when things are easier, I hope to write out a 
fuller account of it all. Hindenburg seems to be 
playing a dangerous game in trying to with- 
draw, but it will straighten his line and may give 
him more scope for offensive strategy. He may 
even mean voluntarily to enter into open war- 
fare now that we have proved our superiority in 
trench warfare. Of course in open warfare our 
superiority in guns may not count so much, and 
anything may happen. But Mons and the Aisne 
ought to prove that we are better in open war- 
fare as well. Anyhow the summer will be in- 
teresting. The recent capture of 300 guns by 
the French and ourselves ought to hit him hard, 
and I have seen his own guns at work against 


him. : 4 | : ae 


pa 
ed 


THE BATTLE OF ARRAS—VIMY RIDGE 
AND AFTER. 


5/5/17. 


Tho’ I have not kept any sort of diary or 
record during the last crowded month, I may be 
able to fill in some details before they merge into 
the general background of the 1917 offensive. 

The German retreat, in March, marks the 
opening of the new campaign. The retreat, of 
course, was merely the outcome of the Somme, 
the desire to straighten rathtr than shorten 
their line, and the necessity to save men who 
could be formed into a great strategic reserve, 
available either for offence or defence. Primarily 
no doubt was the need to eliminate as much as 
possible of their salient from Arras to Laon—for 
trench warfare 1s a war of salients. Loos and 
Champagne was an attack on the whole of his 
salient—(it was too much to bite off). The 
Somme was an attack on the apex of his salient, 
and the Boche could not risk another blow. He 
retired. 

Already I have described how we discovered 
his withdrawal south of Peronne, and how I 
wandered among his deserted trenches, how I 
clambered over the Somme and finally reached 
a point near la Maisonette, where I could look 
down on Peronne nestling among its hills. 

165 
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Then the battery was withdrawn and set out 
on the long trek northwards. We knew what 
that meant. For some time previously heavy 
guns had been moving to Arras, and it was an 
open secret that we were gathering for an attack 
in that neighbourhood. Moreover, we had been 
told by people “in the know’’—and no one in the 
army is more ready to tell one what he shouldn’t 
—that Arras was the chosen spot. 

Though a little disappointed, perhaps, at not 
following up the German retreat on our own 
front, we felt that the offensive up north with 
its big concentration of guns and the prospect 
of a “fighting” retreat seemed to offer more 
novelty and excitement. Moreover, the bitter- 
ness of the weather cured me, for one, of any 
enthusiasm for open action. 

Of our long trek northwards I have told you 
already, and will merely add that on the 28th 
March we reached our new W.L. It was a 
dreadful day, teeming rain and driving wind and 
snow. H and I rode forward to the Battery 
position allotted to us. It was in the vicinity 
of Souchez, immediately confronting the 
Vimy Ridge. The gun pits, which had been 
crudely constructed in preparation by some 
other unit, were almost falling to pieces, and the 
ammunition with which they were filled was in 
most cases under water. 

Anyhow, there were well over 800 rounds per 
gun, so that a great deal of carting and horse 
transport was saved us. Evidently these pre- 
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parations for the arrival of new guns had been 
going on for some time. 

Next day I took a working party up to the 
B.P. and tried to get things straight. The men 
lived in a cellar, and I chose a little ruin of 
bricks and mud as a Mess and sleeping place for 
ourselves. The whole position was uncanny. 
You must realize that the Vimy Ridge stretches 
right across the valley in which the guns 
were situated. From the German front 
line, which followed the crest of the ridge, 
all the secrets of the valley, all its move- 
ments, and its gun _ positions, lay open. 
If we stepped outside our Mess we came under 
observation. It was possible to lean against our 
doorway and to range the guns by the naked eye 
and by word of mouth on to the “Pimple’—a 
point on the crest that figured in subsequent 
operations. We lived, slept, walked, and had our 
being undef enemy eyes; the shadow of Vimy 
Ridge lay over the whole valley. Our startling 
immunity from shell fire one can only attribute 
to the incessant bombardment of our heavies' 
which probably disadvantaged the Boche from 
observation in his forward positions. 

Our O.P. was on the summit of Notre Dame 
de Lorette—a famous hill that made the north 
side of the valley, and that cost the French about 
100,000 men. Vimy Ridge, it is estimated, has 
looked upon a quarter of a million casualties in 
this war. Like Ypres, it is a place of many 
ghosts. From the O.P. a wonderful tract of 

e , 
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country is revealed. One can see Lens, Loos, 
and a dozen other villages puffing smoke from 
their chimneys, indifferent apparently to our 
bombardment of the ridge, which, of course, is 
easily visible to them. In the far background 
is Douai. I wonder how Sydney would go about 

“its daily work with an enemy barrage on Brad- 
ley’s Head! On a fine day these villages seemed 
so close, so accessible, that there appeared no 
impediment to taking a taxi and spinning down 
the Lens-Arras road. 

But the Vimy Ridge is there to cure such 
illusions. And a more venomous, unnatnral 
looking barrier it is hard to imagine. No grass, 
no shrubs, or stumps of trees—just a piebald 
lump of mud and chalk eaten into by dug-outs 
and tunnels. It is the sort of evil mess a child 
would build in a gutter, or perhaps it 1s more 
like a vast decaying carcase sprawled between 
us and the busy towns and pleasant fields be- 
yond. This then—the Vimy Ridge—was our 
objective. 

On (2-4) day, we commenced a vague and 
casual programme of shooting. But although we 
could see so much of the enemy’s back country, 
the reverse slope of the ridge and all his trenches 
on it were dead ground. Our shooting was 
blind and therefore uninteresting. Moreover, 
the weather was exceptionally bitter, so that 
dozens of our horses died from cold and ex- 
posure. We were bored and had no stomach 
for the great offensive. We were covering the 
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3rd Canadian Division, but saw nothing of our 
Infantry, and fired mechanically caring little for 
the result. Here was no enthusiasm such as 
preceded July 1st, We are old hands at the 
game now, somewhat weary of the stage effects. 
We were content to huddle up in our mud trap, 
curse the manners of the weather, and listen 
with a sense of satisfaction to the Heavies lum- 
bering overhead—doing a bit of work for once! 


Indeed the Heavies were doing most of the 
shelling, and had been steadily demolishing his 
unseen defences behind the ridge long before 
the field guns opened up. And rightly so. We 
had learnt much from July Ist. I can think of 
no one day in history so fraught with bitter 
lessons and the sad experiences of failure, as the 
first day of the Somme offensive. We had 
realised now not only the paramount need for 
heavy artillery, but also some of the methods of 
handling their fire; and the advantages of over- 
whelming and scientific counter battery work 
had been brought home to us with every fresh 
attack. We were learning, and not too proud to 
admit it. The result of that lesson at the battle 
of Arras could be seen in an artillery programme, 
which had been worked out on special maps inch 
by inch, gun by gun, second by second. 


It was a masterpiece of exhaustive study and 
scientific application of our hard-won experience. 
We began to become interested. It was worth 
while to be a part in so perfect a machine. 
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A few days before zero we put .down a 
false barrage—thus drawing his retaliation, 
which observers (myself in this case) carefully 
noted, and reported, &c. Then again we re- 
peated our mock barrage and compared his re- 
taliation, studying it so that we almost knew 
every enemy shell that would fall.on the real 
day. Of course whether the knowledge we de- 
rived from his retaliation outweighed the infor- 
mation that must have been conveyed to him, 
as to our intentions and artillery strength is a 
cisputable point. — 

- That is for our Higher Command to decide. 

Our Battery was mainly interested in the 
question, “Would we move forward?” 

April gth. Zero day. 

At 5.30 a.m., amidst rain and snow, the 
Canadian Corps launched its attack against 
Vimy Ridge. 

Further south the ste was also attack- 
ing, and all the way to St. Quentin an offensive 
was commenced or continued, while the French 
waited on the leash for the moment to spring 
forward. 

The barrage was magnificent—in one moment 
the sleepy outline of the ridge sprang into life, 
blazing with the scarlet of shrapnel and spark- 
ling with a hundred different coloured rockets. 
The smoke drifted down the flank of the ridge 
or rose upwards so that the ridge itself seemed 
like a great funeral pyre. Hard to believe that 
Infantry were fighting across the very crest. 
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Once again—as on the Somme—we were the 
left flank of the attack. 

We were called upon to silence a M.G., which 
we did—and that was our only excitement at 
the Battery. I am afraid the popular notion ot 
a Battery, stripped to the waist, firing hell for 
leather amidst shot and shell, and proving heroes, 
is a romantic fiction of the past. As a rule our 
main excitement is the waiting for news, and 
very seldom are the gunners so hurried that they 
can’t smoke cigarettes all the time, and discuss 
the great problems of beer and food between 
shots. 

In the afternoon I went to the O.P. Already 
there was a rumour of a division of the Prussian 
Guard preparing to counter-attack, and the 
amount of movement observable in the German 
back country seemed to give alarming confir- 
mation. I could see troops sweeping forward in 
open order, massed columns emerging from 
villages, black lines of wagons and galloping 
limbers crossing the plains. With some 
difficulty I fixed the map references and reported 
at once. Similar reports had been going through | 
all day. Of course the gorgeous targets were 
out of our range—but where were the heavies? 

The attack had been astonishingly successful 
all along the line. The Canadians had taken their 
objectives, with the exception of Hill 45, which 
was taken the next day. Our front line lay 
along the western outskirts of Givenchy, and 
gave us a firm hold on the ridge. Down south 
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the attack meeting with less opposition, was 
pushed still further and a great number of guns 
were taken. Altogether the offensive had re- 
sulted in the capture in one day of more ground 
and men and guns than we had achieved after 
months on the Somme. We were learning. 


But at the same time it must be admitted that 
we had caught the Boche at a moment when he 
was planning a withdrawal, and was not at the 
height of his defensive preparations, as on the 
Somme. 


On the 1ith April we captured the “Pimple,” 
thus depriving the Boche of his last vantage 
point on Vimy Ridge, and at the same time 
rendering abortive a strong counter attack. We 
also at one time heard that he was massing-for 
a counter attack in Givenchy, and let him have 
150 rounds within five minutes of receiving the 
message. 7 

Presumably he looked about for another 
rendezvous. 

Certainly no counter attack eventuated. 

The “Pimple” was captured during an after- 
noon of sun and snow and wind and rain, a mix- 
ture of all the seasons. 


I watched the Boche prisoners bringing in our 
wounded and tending them carefully, shielding 
them from the weather. At heart, I suppose, all 
men are brothers, in so far that they are men 
not beasts. Even war can only superficially rend 
aside our common humanity. 
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All through the bombardment we escaped 
without a casualty, though one day I watched 
another Battery quite close getting mauled 
about. They were only fifty yards away, but the 
affair was so impersonal even at that range that 
I watched it with great interest. 

On the 13th April the Boche withdrew from 
Givenchy, and our patrols pushed through the 
village without opposition. Had we broken 
him? What was behind all this? Above all, 
would we advance? 

Next day H and I went forward across 
the ridge to reconnoitre positions. 

The state of the ground on the ridge itself was 
as bad, if not worse, than anything on the 
Somme, and we could only marvel that human 
beings could exist quite apart from fight in such 
unspeakable chaos. 

We went into one deep dug-out, groping our 
way with the aid of a match. It was an un- 
canny business. Of course no Boche was there, 
but one was brought face to face with all the 
outward trappings of a life suddenly cut off— 
the man’s clothes, food, cooking utensils; even 
his tobacco was there on its appointed shelf. 
Could this have been a man’s home occupied 
only a few days before? An air of utter de- 
sertion brooded over it. There was a “Pompeii” 
sensation about the whole expedition. 

The village of Givenchy was as strongly forti- 
fied as any I have seen. Huge concrete emplace- 
ments stared at one, some still standing, many 
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destroyed, pounded to a heap, and further behind 
were the famous gun pits of Vimy made of solid 
concrete reinforced with steel girders, and yet 
many of these had been smashed and tossed 
about the country side like a child’s wooden 
house strewn over the carpet. . 


H and I wandered far afield—no one 
knew where the Boche was—until the ping of a 
bullet reminded us this was open warfare—too 
open. 


We slipped into a shell hole; made our way 
behind a contour in the ground and started for 
home. | 


Suddenly a shrapnel burst above us and 
another and—but we didn’t wait. We dived 
into an old gun pit where electric light was still 
blazing, and took cover. After a while we set 
off again, but still the shrapnel followed us, and 
to make matters worse, an English Battery 
opened fire on us. We bolted, under fire from 
friend and foe. There are some Gunner officers 
astonishingly unobservant! This thought was 
more annoying than the shells. After choosing 
a position in the plain in front of Lens, we re- 
turned home, but the roads for any advance 
were quagmires of mud and shell holes, and as 
we sat over our fire that night and listened to 
the rain our fervent prayer was, “I hope we 
don’t advance.” | 


On April 16th we moved, not directly forward, 
-but first sideways to the south and then forward. 
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In fact we merely changed divisions and became 
attached to another Canadian Division. 

H and I rode on in front to reconnoitre. 
Of course it was pouring and bitterly cold— 
miserable beyonds words. The great advance 
seemed a poor thing. 

Roads there were none; only tracks of mud 
along which the transport seethed like a serpent 
in slime. 

Vast ammunition dumps covered the country ; 
trains puffed up and down among the lines of 
-mud-covered tents; transport of every descrip- 
tion, from big guns and caterpillars to cook carts 
and travelling kitchens, ebbed to and fro; here 
was no ordered sweeping forward of a great 
army, no thrill of hot pursuit, only movement 
this way, that way, any way, apparently without 
definite reason; drivers muffled to the ears 
sitting on their horses with loose reins, looking 
neither to right or left, taking no interest, 
occasionally cursing or wiping the splash of 
mud from their faces. At one point we passed a 
pile of 27 dead horses. Where was the ring of 
hoofs and the flash of sabres of this great 
advance? A muddy, dull-eyed mob! 

It was a cynical jest. 

And yet the aimless transport bent out a. 
definite rythm: “Moving forward, moving for- 
ward.” You heard it or perhaps rather you felt 
it in the jolting of the creeping Batteries, the 
grating of lorries and trains, and in the clatter 
of horses: “Moving forward ;” and you felt it as 
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a warmth within you, vague, indefinable, but 
there it was. “Moving forward, moving for- 
ward!” 

At the new W.L. we dismounted, and with the 
Colonel and other officers walked on to the ridge 
and down into the plain beyond, where we chose 
a position not far from the village of Vimy. The 
approach was appalling, the road consisting of 
Shell holes and mud only half dried and 
treacherous in the extreme. It was lined with 
horses sunk in the mud, some dead, some shot 
by their owners, and worse still, many still alive 
and struggling piteously. 

Personally I had a sore foot, and that over- 
shadowed everything. 

Next morning, in pelting rain, I set off 
with a working party to the position. The guns 
were coming in at 3 a.m. the following day. My 
job was to make some sort of road for them 
among the shell holes. I took up my abode in 
a little stall where a German officer had evidently 
left his horse. It snowed all night. I sat up 
waiting for the guns, but they did not come. 
And no wonder! 

There was only one road for the guns, rations 
and ammunition to advance over. It was a 
narrow road, pitted with shell holes; moreover 
it wound down the hillside; in full view of the 
Boche. There was no traffic control, no proper 
organization—just a rabble that stuck and 
jammed everywhere—confusion reigned, soon to 
be turned into chaos by enemy shell fire. 
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Next day at the position we were shelled with 
8 inch and nearly blown up. 

That night two guns came in. As I stood on 
the road and guided the guns to the position, I 
was struck by the novelty of the picture—novel 
perhaps because it was so conventional. Behind 
us loomed the ridge, all round were ruins and 
gaunt towers lit up by trench flares, overhead the 
crack and flash and ping of shrapnel, and seeth- 
ing past were the clatter of guns and wagons 
and shouting men. It was a picture in the 
“Tilustrated London News” come true at last! 
The guns got in, but on the way home, the 
limbers and wagons were jammed again on a 
corner of the road that I had good reason to 
nickname “Hell’s Elbow.” 

Let us pause for a moment—in writing not 
in reality please—upon “Hell’s Elbow.” It ex- 
tended for about four hundred yards, and every 
yard had its emblem of death and destruction. 
Smashed guns and overturned wagons littered 
the roadside ; horses and mules, mangled horribly, 
lay rotting in a dreadful mess of blood and mud 
made by their own struggles; drivers lay among 
them, dead sometimes in their saddles or strewn 
across the road. One had to swerve about to 
avoid them, and if one couldn’t swerve—well, 
it was the great advance! 

I went past “Hell’s Elbow” several times, and 
every time I had a man wounded. 

There was a physical repulsion about “Hell’s 
Elbow” hard to overcome. Like a haunted 
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corner it set one trembling for no apparent 
reason. I remember seeing my foot shaking in 
the stirrup with a sort of. mild surprise. 

In order to clear the road I flung somebody 
else’s gun and wagon and limber into a huge 
shell hole, where they crashed with a pleasant 
thrill of destruction. Once it rained and seemed 
to accentuate the worst features of “Hell’s 
Elbow” by covering the trivialities. Beneath 
such a picture one might have written 
“Moscow.” 

We brought two of the guns down the slope; 
in daylight in full view. We were not much 
troubled, only one sergeant wounded. It was 
a tame enough affair, but it gave one a faint 
sensation of “the real thing.” 

It was unfortunate for the drivers that they 
had to pass and repass along this single road. 
Day and night death brooded over it, waiting a 
moment to brush his wing down the road 
sweeping a man from his saddle or blotting a 
team into the mud. 

One shell killed four of our drivers, wounded 
eight and killed ten horses. It’s lucky that a 
driver, as a rule, is blessed with an enviable lack 
of imagination. His horizon is bounded by two 
horses and a tyrannous set of harness. He is a 
small person with a large stride. In normal 
times he carries a bridle over his shoulder and a 
cigarette in his mouth; on the approach of an 
officer the cigarette is perched behind the ear, 
and the bridle vigorously polished. His vocabu-- 
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lary is vivacious but not variegated. A few oft- 
repeated words express equally well his deepest 
feelings for a kicking mule or the death of a 
mate. Officially one is apt to overlook the 
driver. For such a small person his part in the 
war is hard and considerable. The driver hauls 
the gun and when the advance comes, keep your 
eye on the driver! 
_ Of necessity most transport was carried on 
mules and pack horses; it was not unusual in the 
evening to see black lines of pack animals 
streaming over the ridge against the sunset. 
One watched then for the show to commence. 
Crump—crump—shells plunging into live flesh 
of men and mules—panic and stampede and 
animals, now riderless, galloping down the slopes 
and men running blindly hither and_ thither, 
generally in vain, for the big shells would follow 
and envelop these midgets with a roar of 
laughter, as a cat might dart a paw after a mouse 
it had let loose for a moment. Even from a 
distance-——and distance makes everything seem 
impersonal in war—the sight was horrible! The 
advance was checked almost before it had been 
launched. The enemy entrenched strongly 
along the outskirts of Lens and the wave of 
advance froze again into a line of trenches. 
With the return of settled warfare, the in- 
fantry was relieved of almost all strain, and the 
gunners have the brunt of the whole fighting. 
For the next month we were subjected to a 
shelling, intermittent and intense. The spells 
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only accentuated the uncertainty as to where 
and when the next avalanche would fall. It 
lowered over wus, a constant strain. Never, 
probably, have the gunners suffered more 
heavily—not even including Mons and the 
Retreat. 


How many men, horses and guns we lost I 
cannot state. 


The climax, however, for ourselves at any 
rate, was reached on the morning when I was 
wounded. 


We were sitting round the breakfast table in 
a German dug-out listening critically to the 
shells above and around. Someone drew atten- 
tion to our window, the weak point in our shelter. 
Crash! A blinding, scorching flame—we saw 
the flame—and the world tumbled about us. 


I thought it was the end—-then wondered if 
the roof would crush us. It didn’t—not yet any- 
way. I stood up and put my pipe in my pocket 
—I must have, for I found it there—a sting in 
the head and hands told me of wounds—slight, 
yes—but I might have been hit elsewhere, tho’ 
I couldn’t feel anything. Where are the others? 
“Hullo! Anybody hurt?’ No answer. Perhaps 
we're buried. Will the sergeant dig us out? Is 
the stench of powder and dust only explosive or 
is it gas? I sniffed. Not gas, but dangerous 
perhaps. Where are the others? “Hullo there, 
anybody hurt?’ Of course they are all—I 
groped on the floor. 
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A ray of light shot down the hole made by 
the shell and turned all the dust into dirty sun- 
beams. A way of escape! Fresh air, no suffo- 
cation. I could find no one. 


‘Then a voice far away struck my attention. I 
fumbled for the door. It was open. Sunlight 
again! Blinding over the open country. Where 
to go? I dashed out and down the dug-out of 
another Battery. Here I met the others all more 
or less safe. 


We stood at the bottom of a steep flight of 
steps, in darkness but for a candle which the 
shells pounding on the roof extinguished. Thud 
—darkness! The candle was relit by a shaking 
hand. Thud—darkness. They were most un- 
pleasant moments. 


Finally, when the tumult slackened, we sallied 
-forth to one of our own Batteries near by. Here 
we washed, fed, and then repaired to the Dress- 
ing Station. I was inoculated. F—— went 
off to Headquarters to report matters, leaving 
me with the Battery. By this time two men had 
been killed and one wounded. 


I got our Mess fixed up temporarily in the_ 
servants’ quarters and tried to settle down. I 
would have turned in early but it was not to be. 
The telephone rang. Bombardment orders for 
the morning. I sat up working them out—then 
gas shells came. I got no sleep. At 3.40 the 
bombardment opened, but at about 5 a.m. I lay 
down till 8 a.m. 
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Later in the afternoon, however, I was told to 
go to the W.L. and rest, much against my will, 
as I disapprove of these sentimental “rests.”’ 

The W.L. was pitched in a rest encampment 
of tents, huts, roads and railways that stretched 
for miles and miles. I rode around enjoying the 
sun, the bustle and the pulse and stir of this great 
camp. ; 

Then big guns began to limber along the 
roads, in a cloud of dust, and more big guns. 

We sniffed the air for rumours. 

It was not many days before we hooked up 
and swung into the road behind them. 

We left the Ridge and the glories of that first 
day and the trials of the after weeks, and a little 
row of graves too. 

We had made one more move in the game— 
one more obstacle had been swept aside— 
another. move was ahead. 

The board was being set, perhaps, for the last 
big game and we were a part of it. 

It was no time to look back. 


~ 


4/5717 


The day before yesterday I was very slightly 
wounded—a scratch on the forehead and hand 
and some scratches about the face. It was a 
miraculous escape—two shells in the dug-out at 
the same moment, everything blown up and 
knocked about, yet no one seriously hurt. An 
officer of another Battery got a piece in the arm. 
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Of course the shock and noise were the worst 
part, and coming as a climax to the hardest three 
weeks we have had, it was rather harrowing. 
Two of our men were killed and two wounded 
shortly afterwards. It took at least 1,000 shells 
to do this. I was fixed up-at the dressing station 
and inoculated for tetanus, so I am strictly 
speaking “wounded,” but I am not sure whether 
I shall be reported as such or not. I sent you 
a cable to-night about it. At present I am rest- 
ing for a day or two at the W.L. (Colonel’s 
orders) and I daresay some good sleeps and a 
few rides in the sun will do me good. 


11/6/17 


I have received your cables in reply to mine 
re “mention” and “Croix.” 

Reference the above. 

On June Ist the colonel asked me if my name 
was Adrian Courcett Stephen. I said “Yes, 
more or less.” ‘Well, you’ve got the Croix de 
Guerre.” 

I said, “Thank you, sir, that’s very nice.” 

_ And that’s that! as George Robey would say. 

I bought the ribbon in a village and presume 
that the medal (price 1 fre. 50) will be sent to 
you by the W.O. Please open any parcel that: 
looks suspicious. 

I am now open to be embraced by all the hairy 
poilus I meet—kissed on both cheeks in fact by 
the entire French Republic. 

N 
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Of our new success, of course, you have heard; 
it 1s very bracing. 
Note: MESSINES. 


One of our servants has been killed, and my 
best sergeant has died of wounds. I have just 
written to his wife. At such times one feels sick 
and weary of this world silliness, this mud and 
death called War. There are times when the 
greatest victory seems small compared to the 
grief in one little home. 

Well, well—-we must on, on! 


2/7/17 


Herewith palm leaves to be worn on ribbon of 
Croix de Guerre. All English officers are en- 
titled to wear it (unless otherwise stated). It 
is the highest distinction of the Croix, and means 
that it is bestowed by Army as opposed to 
Division or Corps, &c., or any other lower 


formation. 


3/7/17. 


We are resting very pleasantly near a fairly 
large town (Bailleul), which has a theatre and 
an Officers’ club. Nearly every day I drop in 
to the club for a drink, and to meet any friends 
who may be there. Our “rest,” as usual, is a 
strenuous affair—we are vigorously engaged in 
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sports and competitions almost every day. One 
of my teams was chosen to represent the Battery 
in the “Alarum Stakes,” but we were forced off 
the field by. another team and both were dis- 
qualified. It was a great pity, but the two 
teams galloping down the course made a good 
picture, and that is something. 


Then the Corps held a big competition in 
which 1o Brigades took part. Our Brigade wiped 
the floor with the whole lot, winning two firsts 
and one second out of the only three events. It 
was an overwhelming triumph. A pity our old 
Colonel was not there to enjoy it. The guns, 
of course, were burnished and polished, and our 
whole turn out shone like silver. Thirty men 
worked two days on it. : 


24/7/17. 


I arrived home (i.e. France) yesterday, after 
leave. Now to fill in some details of the last 
few weeks. 


On July 9th I proceeded by car to our G.H.Q. 
—a little chateau entirely surrounded by large 
sentries. There I waited in the garden amidst 
the most glittering throng of Generals and Staff 
that I have ever seen. The place blazed with red 
and gold, whilst aged breasts displayed rows 
and rows of easily won ribbons. | 


N* 
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Then the Guard of Honour arrived and formed 
up. The generals were lined up like Tommies, 
behind them the Colonels and Majors, and behind 
them again a mere handful of trembling 
subalterns. 

The band played the Marseillaise—Haig and 
Painleve stepped from the chateau and the show 
commenced. Generals were plastered all over 
with crosses, stars, and ribbons till they looked 
like prizes at a horse show. 

At last I walked out feeling as shabby as a 
sweep—a medal was stuck on me—some fervid 
French words were breathed at me—I mutr- 
mured “Merci,” and escaped. . 

But what a spectacle! The little shady garden 
sparkled now with the movement of silver 
crosses and scarlet ribbons. One imagined 
vaguely an XVIII. century levee, with satin 
clothes and bowing gentry. 


18/8/17. 


Just a line to cover many important events. 
On returning home from leave we had a soft 
time, but soon afterwards we moved up to the 
most famous and tragic city of the war (Ypres). 
For three days and nights I had no sleep. On 
the third night the Major went down with shell 
shock. I was alone. I draw a veil over that 
most terrible of all nights. The attack started 
next morning and pulled me together a bit. 
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Then I came to the W.L. and the Captain re- 
_ lieved me. Now he has gone away wounded. I 
am just leaving to go to the guns again and take 
command. It is‘a gunners’ duel now and the 
Boche has got his back to the wall. I believe we 
have still a gun left—but I hope to move it. 
Anyway it’s all in the game and can’t last. So 
cheero! 


28/8/17. 


Since last writing we have come out of action, 
and are just going into action again to-morrow. 
I am still in command of the battery but expect 
Captain J back soon. I hope things will 
be quieter this time. I thought I knew what 
shell fire was—I didn’t—not until I came here 
that is. I have been through some big battles, 
_ but the biggest of all was with my nerves in the 
last position. I won—but I wouldn’t care to 
repeat the fight. Am feeling quite O.K. now 
‘though the weather is bad. I am afraid the 
winter is stretching out his chill hand already. 

As regards the War—if we can only win this 
third battle of Ypres and force the Boche to 
another “voluntary” retreat from the coast, we 
might be in a position to arrange peace terms 
before the winter—but the prospect is gray. 
Brigade orders have just made me acting-Major 
whilst in command, so I sign myself “Major” 
amid shrieks of laughter. I like “Songs of a 
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Campaign” and also “The Lieutenant and 
Others,” by Sapper, while Belloc’s “General 
Sketch of the European War, Phase One,’ is 
masterly and most lucid. A book for Dad and 
Leslie to confer about. One of our men has 
just been awarded the M.M. for tending an 
officer under fire. Two officers of the Brigade 
have been killed and five wounded in this place. 


7/10/17. 


Things move apace with me. Captain F 
(our old O.C.) came out to us a few days ago. 
But I hear he is wounded to-day. That means 
that I must take command again. I have been 
in command for six weeks, almost continuously - 
with the guns—longer I believe than any other 
man in the Brigade. It was a big strain—for 
three weeks I never even removed my tunic—fot 
a week I never took off my boots. The Infantry 
is child’s play. I came down for a short rest, but 
will probably go up to-morrow as I hear $ 
has been wounded as well as F These are 
times when one is tempted to feel weary—weary 
—weary—tempted, that is all. For all the extra- 
ordinary difficulties are really stimulating—even 
the pouring rain! 

The gunners are up against it as they have 
never been up against it before. When I whisper 
the number of guns we have lost-—but I cannot 
even whisper. You can just count them on two 
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hands—you will get an idea of what we are 
doing in this great melee. We have been 
wonderfully successful—nothing but praise from 
all generals and thanks from the infantry. The 
Paschendaele Ridge will soon be ours. 

Well, well, my letters are becoming dirges 
these days. Perhaps later I will get the oppor- 
tunity of writing a “long letter” about it all. If 
so Dante will turn with vexation at his lost 
opportunity. 

Leslie’s letters are always enjoyable. He 
seems a dear natural kid. I only hope he is not 
married before I get back! How old he grows, 
and how changed he must be. 

“Time you old gipsyman 
Will you not stay 

Put up your Caravan 
Just for one day.” 


London, 14/11/17. 


When I reached here on leave I enquired at 
the W.O. with reference to investure, and was 
told that I would receive orders by wire. A few 
days later the Lord Chamberlain wired that I 
was to attend this morning at 10 am. The 
Colonel called for me in his taxi, and we set off 
—both trembling. Once inside the Palace we 
ceased to exist, except as puppets in the hands 
of magnificent personages. We were separated 
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at once. M.C.’s one way, D.S.O.’s the other, 
and I found myself in a large room with about 
100 other officers. We waited 45 minutes, and 
were then lined up in alphabetical order. Hats 
and sticks were in the cloak room, left glove 
worn. right glove carried. Then instructions were 
given us by a magnificent Colonel of Guards. 


We then filed into the room where the King . 


was, Our names were read out, we marched in, 
bowed to the King, and tried to look pleasant. 
The King placed the Cross which he picked up 
from a tray, held by an aged general, and hooked 
it on to a little pin which had been previously 
stuck in our tunics. The King looked—needless 
to say---exactly like his photographs; his voice 
was very low. In most cases he said nothing at 
all. “You have the Croix de Guerre,” he said to 
me. “Did you get it at the same time?” “No, sir, 
I got it before.” “When was that?’ “On the 
Somme, sir.” “Ah! yes. I am very pleased to 
give you the Military Cross.” He shook hands. 
I stepped back, bowed, and was taken into 
custody by numerous Major-Generals (or Major 
Domos), I don’t know which. Somebody seized 
the medal, somebody else put it in a case. Some- 
body else shut the case. Somebody else gave me 
a push, and I found myself in the cloakroom 
again. I.spent an agonized five minutes trying 
to decide whether I ought to tip the magnificent 
man in charge of the hat and stick department. 
But he was so big and had so many ancient 
medals and seemed so aloof that I am sure 
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money had no value to him. Perhaps in his 
spare time he commands a battleship. I was 
thrust against a large policeman, who cannoned 
me on to another, and so on till I found myself 
darting for the street. A taxi shoved me and I 
woke up. _ I felt myself all over. Physically I 
was safe and sound. I still had my watch, and 
neither of my spurs had fallen off. I had done 
well. But should I have tipped the rear-admiral 
in charge of the hats and sticks? I sought cover 
and consolation in the nearest Estaminet. The 
medal? Great Scott! I had left it behind. But 
no! Here it was in a pocket where some kind 
general or “Broken reed in waiting” had placed 
it. I had it. The general impression left by 
the ceremony was the pleasant smile of the King 
and the intense almost funereal quietness of it 
all. Too quiet I thought. After all it was the 
glory of war, not its horrors, we were there to 
commemorate. The French ceremony with the 
Guard of Honour, the blare of the Marseillaise, 
and the rows of glittering generals was more in 
keeping, more of the pride and pomp of war 
about it. But that is the difference between the 
nations, isn’t it? — | 

I have written you no “long letter” about the 
recent fighting (Flanders offensive) partly be- 
cause I have had no leisure, and partly because 
the subject is too depressing just yet. I will 
merely tell you that when I was in command of 
the Battery in two months I had twelve guns put 
out of action—in two months we had as many 
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casualties as in the previous two years, and on 
one occasion, at least, we were shelled for 36 
hours without cessation, the intensity of the 
shell-fire reaching 30 rounds a minute (a veri- 
table tornado). 


How anyone lived through it is a marvel. 
The Battery received two M.M.’s, a mention, 
and a M.C., tho’ one man never lived to receive 
his medal, and the whole Battery was recom- 
mended to the Corps Commander in order that . 
its endurance and achievements might be put 
on the records of the aoe Regiment. This is 
a a great honour. 


8/12/17. 


I am stretching slippered feet to a good fire, 
while the servants next door play “If you were 
the only girl” on our gramophone. 


Needless to say I am now at the Wagon Lines. 
I have bumped down again to Lieutenant, as two 
Senior Majors have joined us. The Colonel 
offered me a Captaincy if I cared to leave the 
Brigade—there being no vacancy in this Brigade. 
I should hate to leave the Battery, but—aye, 
there’s the rub! However I shall wait a month 
and see (as Asquith said). Fortunately, pro- 
motion means very little to me. At present life 
is quiet and fairly comfortable, a great contrast 
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to the tornado of the last few months. We hope 
to be resting for Xmas. I regret to say I have 
lost, through sickness, both my horses, “Dot” 
and “Barber.” I still have the same trusty ser- 
vant, one of the stoutest fellows out here, but 
I have a new groom—a diminutive person who 
dominates me.with a voice like Clara Butt. I 
live in the dread that he will sack me. Italy and 
Cambrai are looking troublesome, but Italy 
hardly seems as black as the map makes it 
appear. The possibility of a staggering counter 
blow is not remote. 


6/1/18. 


On December 15th we went into rest. We 
withdrew to good billets quite near the place 
where we last rested, and where the Corps Sports 
were held (Saint Jean Cappel) and settled down 
to our Xmas preparations. At last we thought 
our long promised six weeks’ rest had material- 
ized! It was a fool’s paradise! We were only 
allowed to rest over Xmas. I ran the Xmas 
revels, and soon found myself hopelessly involved 
in the purchase of figs, beer, pianos, and other 
Xmas insignia. Prior to Xmas I heard at the 
Officers’ Club (at Bailleul) that D was near 
at hand. I rode over and saw him—a great 
meeting—as we had not met since the War 
began. At the same time we arranged a dinner 
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at the club with C In due course we met, 
and after sampling an inferior local theatre, dined 
in state at the club for all the world as though 
the War were in Australia and not here. I am 
now arranging to go to Paris with them fora 
few days—“Paris in War-time” should be an 
experience of some value. 

But to return to Xmas, the chef-d’ceuvre of 
the year. At 10.30 a.m. the “battle” began. 
We were then photographed en masse and with 
due solemnity by a diminutive Frenchman, who 
so identified himself with his large camera, that 
we could not tell whether he was behind it or not. 
At 11 a.m. a G.S. wagon drew up at our Mess, 
and two other officers and myself mounted 
the horses while the Major and others clung 
nervously to the box seat. We were again 
photographed. Then, preceded by a trum- 
peter and a standard bearer carrying the 
Brigade flag, we moved off through the 
village amidst -cheers from the populace. 
We pulled up at-C. Battery (taking the 
corner in grand style) and loaded their officers 
into our wagon—then to B. Battery where the 
operation was repeated. By this time A. 
Battery, driving a four-in-hand of greys and 
preceded by two small officers on large draught 
horses, had joined the cavalcade. We now had 
six trumpeters in front blowing with energy and 
without regard to time, and we woke the neigh- 
bourhood to a state of panic. We pulled up 
outside H.Q., and the Colonel then court- 
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martialled various officers on amusing charges. 
After this we hoisted him on to our groaning 
wagon, together with some staff friends of his 
(who grew paler every minute as the wagon took - 
the corner on two wheels) and the whole caval- 
cade proceeded to our Mess, where half our 
cellar vanished in five minutes. | 

The party dispersed, while we called in on the 
sergeants’ dinner and toasted them. At 4 
o’clock the men’s dinner commenced, and we all 
dropped in to see them—the Colonel made a 
speech—and all was merry. Then followed a 
concert which ended in a wild revel. 


Next morning we went into action dea in- 
the same old valley—Valley of Death—which has | 
cast such a shadow over the Battery (near 
Tillebeke). But things have quietened (touch 
wood!) and we took over a position better than 
we ever expected. . 

New Year’s Eve I spent in the O.P., an old 
Boche pill-box, suffering alternately from the 
cold and from a fire whose smoke was worse than 
a gas attack. 


Contrast, contrast—c’est la guerre. 
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27/1/18. 
Kaiser’s birthday. 
NOTE: NEAR YPRES. 


Since last writing I have had five days in Paris 
with D——. Paris is very quiet; all cafes close 
at 9.30, no music, mo spirits, though food is 
plentiful and, of course, excellent (a meal costs 
£1 at any decent place). The only decent show 
was at the Casino de Paris, which Gaby Deslys 
galvanises into life... . 

I am now up at the guns. 

Have just finished Masefield’s “The Old Front 
Line.” It is well written, apt and vivid in des- 
cription and revives in those who know many 
familiar pictures. In particular, I was interested 
in his description of Gommecourt, Thiepval, 
Ovillers, and Boisselle. What does my family 
think of Haig’s 1915 despatch? It makes gallant 
reading, but one feels that official reticence has 
withheld much. One sees that the Arras battle 
was prolonged at the request of the French be- 
yond what he desired, thus delaying Messines 
and his big stroke, the Flanders offensive. One 
sees how the French failure on the Chemin de 
Dames (now known to be due to treachery) 
upset all calculations, and how the consequent 
delay in the Flanders offensive obviated the 
possibility of a break through. Above all one 
sees how the cruelty of chance—God of War— 
once again, as on the Somme, made the weather 
our greatest enemy, and the mud the Boche’s 
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best defence. One feels all the time, as when 
reading about Gallipoli, “how near r and yet how 
far.” | 

The coming Boche offensive is so much talked 
about that it may be bluff—anyway, it would 
be an excellent way of killing them and bringing 
things to a head—far better than a protracted 
defensive on his part. Moreover, we are ready. 
Cambrai has not been without its much needed 
lesson. 


11/3/18. 


I have been on leave since last writing. Leave 
goes wonderfully these day—just as well per- 
haps as one grows a little war-weary after so 
much, and the contemplation of a year without 
leave, as in 1916, would be intolerable. .. . 

I saw several shows—“Dear Brutus” is a nice 
play and well done, and the inimitable George 
was “priceless” in “Bing Boys on Broadway.” 
He is undoubtedly the funny man of the day and 
a most pleasing personality. I went down to 
the House with J , and we saw Lloyd George, 
Winston, Bonar Law, &c. The latter said a few 
words in a high very English voice, and the re- 
‘mainder were inaudible. Carson came in, 
scowled, and went out. The rest of the time was 
occupied by gentlemen making tedious and 
halting speeches about the C.O.’s—good mental 
food for soldiers onfleave. I went to Cambridge 
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and stayed the night with T- in his “digs,” 
and met several jolly fellows. Lord! what a 
whiff of an almost forgotten life. It was very 
peaceful to wake to the sound of chapel bells and 
bicycle bells (methods of travel are very 
primitive here still), and the war seemed far 
away. I bought at a bookshop, owned by 
Hueffer, Leslie Stephen’s “Sketches from Cam- 
bridge (1865)”, which are excellent. 

I also went to Oxford to see L—— and S——. 
Oxford is full of khaki—cadets mostly— but the 
dreaming spires still seem to dream. Of what 
now, I wonder? ... 

The book “A Muse in Arms” which I sent you 
seems an. admirable collection. Brooke and 
Grenfell need no introduction to you, but there 
are other unknown poems here of no little charm 
and merit. I like Sassoon’s “The Rear Guard,” 
- in which, obviously, he describes the discovery 
of a German in a deep dug-out after the retreat 
from the Somme. The last two lines are fine. 
Winterbotham (killed August 27th, 1916), I 
knew slightly, and his poem is quite good. But 
the most outstanding figure of the volume is per- 
haps Robert Nichols—all of whose poems are 
worth reading—while his “Comrades” and “Ful- 
filment” are very poignant. Unlike Brooke and 
Grenfell, who write either before battle or in 
after contemplation, he combines reality with 
inspiration, and is perhaps more truly a battle 
poet than any. As against this we may set a 
queer little poem called “Big Words,” by Graves, 
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which shows in strong colours the contrast be- 
tween inspiration or the lofty flights of fancy 
and the physical reality. In other words, he 
pulls the high falutin off its pedestal very aptly. 
However, you will no doubt browse among the 
poems for yourself. | 

Things fairly quiet now, tho’ much on the qui 
vive—will the Boche attack? Most probably. I 
think it is all a question now of morale—can we 
fight as we fought of old on the Somme and else- 
where? Aye, there’s the rub! But his morale 
is surely more questionable than ours. We shall 
see. With good troops (one can hardly expect 
fresh ones) to take the initial shock we can hold 
him all the way. What think you of the Cam- 
brai despatch? On the face of it it seems reason- 
able. Bourbon Wood was the most important 
point to hold—it was threatened—it was there- 
fore defended by sufficient troops. Elsewhere 
there were not sufficient troops, and what there 
were proved most unsatisfactory (perhaps thro’ 
no fault of theirs). It seems obvious that if 
there are not enough troops to defend all the 
line without a certain risk, then the risk must 
not be taken opposite the vital point, ie., 
Bourbon. That he broke through elsewhere is 
a chance of war. The strategy in the despatch 
seems sound—the rest is gossip. 


The following cable was received on March 
19th :— 


London, March 18th. 


Deeply regret to inform you Lieut. A. C. 
Stephen R.F.A. killed in action March fourteenth 
the Army Council express their sympathy. 


Secretary 
War Office. 


W. C. Penfold & Co. Ltd., Printers, Sydney. 
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